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The Challenge to Progressives 


by James G. Patton and James Loeb Jr. 


(President, National Farmers’ Union) (Director, Union for Democratic Action) 


Including an 8-page chart which completes the voting record of the (last) 78th Congress 
on all vital issues, lists the new Congressmen, and gives by a tabulation of votes 
the margin of victory in the last election of all present members of Senate and House 


1. The New Political Era 4. Who Are the Progressives? 
: Eh What social groups in America must:and can 
What will be the situation of the Progressive be’ won “over tothe caceen Ore protean ies 
without FDR on the ballot? What is to be done about the farmer, the non- 


political trade unionist, the independent voter, 
the returning veteran? 


5. The Parties 


What are the progressive potentialities of the — 
major parties? The possibilities of a national — 
third party? 


2. Toward a Realistic Program 


"What's wrong with Liberal programs? Why ~ 
does a platform have to consist of more than 
merely desirable planks ? 


3. A New Political Strategy 6. Conclusion hi pe 

! What can Progressives do now? What is needed ~ 
What are the periods through which the coun- prosratnmali ay organizationally and psycho- 

try has gone in Roosevelt’s first three adminis- ogically? What is the role of “professionals” ?* — 

trations ? What alternatives confront the fourth | What are the responsibilities of the Progres- — 

term? : sives today? ees 

Bee) This penetrating and non-doctrinaire study | “What could be done if,” but ratherinterms “é 


SRE CE timely as it is necessary. Written by of “What can be done because.” Here is 
_. what might be termed two “professionals” analysis, appraisal, proposal, that is real | 
of long and distinguished standing in the tic, plain-spoken, hard-hitting 1 cc 
~ progressive ranks, the supplement sees the __ 
_ present situation confronting liberals for 
what it is and the effective possible courses 
f action that can be taken to meet it. Theirs 


idle discussion carried on in terms of 
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‘To Every Member of Survey Associates: 


On January 1, 1945—for the first time in a decade—our 
Membership Roster exceeded 2,100 at the turn of the year. In 
the course of 1944, members and contributors backed our ad- 
venturous program the first six months; stood by in tough 
going the second six; and saw us through on December 31. 


Beyond all peradventure, our exploratory work in these 
critical times hangs on your sustained participation. That has 


—made possible our service of inquiry and interpreta- 
tion in fields of the common welfare and the 
tested procedures which give it validity; 

—made for growth in circulation—which in regular 
and special numbers wins hearings from 4 to 40 
times that of reports and ordinary books dealing 
with kindred subject matter. 


Without advance pledges in the early months of 1944, it would 
have been foolhardy for us to have projected: 


American Russian Frontiers—Survey Graphic for Feb- 
ruary. Ninth in our CALLING AMERICA 
series of specials which go back to Munich. 


Juvenile Delinquency — Survey Midmonthly for 
March; with its promptings for concerted action 
in our domestic life, now and after the war. 


The Call of Our Cities—Survey Graphic for April; 
with its canvass of possibilities for urban de- 
velopment and postwar housing. 

These projects gave a shove to record circulation showings by 
mid-years—which, in turn, gave us momentum-to—weather a 
fall quarter preoccupied with presidential elections. (Off-season 
for a non-political venture like ours.) 


Gain in Our “Educational Reach’’ 


With result, that we entered 1945 with an overall subscrip- 
tion list of 34,000—a gain of 18% over a year ago.. During 
the twelve months, each of two special numbers reached cir- 
culations more than twice that figure:— 


Graphic special, American Russian Frontiers, long 
since in 2nd edition. Combined circulation of 
CALLING AMERICA series—half- a million. 


Midmonthly special, American Ploughshares (Au- 
gust), fourth in a series reinforcing annual drives 
on which hang fortunes of social agencies, at 
home and overseas. Combined circulation —a 
quarter million. 


_ A Committee of Librarians (Harpet’s) selects “10 Out- 
standing Articles of the Month in American Magazines.” In 
1944, one out of ten of them was from Survey Graphic:— 


february Meet the Russian People Albert Rhys Williams 

March ; American Postwar Potentials Randall S. Williams 

May Blazing New Legislative Trails Phillips Bradley 

_" Civilian Internment—American Way Earl G. Harrison 

June - Germans and the German Problem Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer 
heed . 


Trouble at the Grass Roots Eduard C. Lindeman 


On Being An American 
Allies in Exile 
Labor in. Politics 
Screening and Remaking Men 
~ The Nazis’ Last Front 
UNRRA On the March 
Big Government 


Felix Frankfurter 
George Soloveytchik 
Beulah Amidon 
Flanders Dunbar, M.D. 
Paul Hagen 

Herbert H Lehman 
Stuart Chase 
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To Every Reader of Survey Graphic: 


We invite each and all of you to join the fellowship of Sur- 
vey Associates in this New Year. 


Our Memorandum to Members (in the adjoining column) 
will show you how genuinely in 1944 our members helped us 
breast the stresses of one war year. Clues, also, to how much 
they will mean in making the most of our service to another. 


For example, in underpinning the 10th of our CALLING 
AMERICA series—a Survey Graphic special on THE BRITISH 
AND OURSELVES, which current developments make all the 
more imperative as our next “adventure in understanding”. 

A first charge on Survey Midmonthly in the months ahead is 
to appraise developments bound up in the fortunes of dis- 
charged service men and dislocated war workers. 


Our January Graphic carried forward the series on watersheds 
as ‘“‘footholds for revival’ (Morris L. Cooke, consultant) and 
introduced a new series on the social impact of science, spurred 
on by the war (Waldemar Kaempffert, consultant). In this is- 
sue, come instalments by two regular contributors hereafter: 


Prof. James T. Shotwell, historian of World War I, 
chairman of the Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace—who will illuminate moves 
in liquidating the war and in fabricating security. 


Dr. Michael M. Davis, chairman of the Committee on 
Research in Medical Economics—a lay authority 
in fields ranging from medical care to the insur- 
ances; editor of our new health department. 


The publishing receipts of our periodicals cover their pub- 
lishing expenses. They are the “carriers” for that work of 
swift research and interpretation which is the prime justification 
for our existence as an educational society, and for our in- 
vitation to you to become a $10 cooperative member. . 

If you feel that you, yourself, might share in what we call 
our “living endowment”, it would give a lift to our spirits in 
doing justice to the opportunities which press in upon us month 
by month. 

Such claims are inveterate—and our needs ever so urgent in 
these times. 

Sincerely, 


AuLy | 
Editor 


For Your Convenience .. . 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. * & 
Enroll me as a $10 Cooperating Member of Survey Associates. 


(1 Check enclosed LC] Expect remittance on 


Name 
Address 


A membership includes a joint subscription to Survey Graphic 
and Survey Midmonthly for the 12 months the membership runs. 
We shall be glad to send the balance of your present subscription 
to a friend of your choice or to a war camp library. 


Gun crew officers, in helmets and flash 
gear, keep careful watch following an 
attack on their carrier. Action took place 
in the Southwest Pacific. Officer at right 


is relaying observations by telephone. 


Tue telephone and radio on ships and planes 


have made a vast change in naval warfare. 


\ 
Our Navy has more of these things than any 


other navy in the world. The battleship Wis- 
consin alone has enough telephones to serve.a 
city of 10,000. 


A great part of this naval equipment comes 
from the Western Electric Company, manufac-_ 
turing branch of the Bell System. . 


N 


That helps to explain why we here at home 
ate short of telephones and switchboards. 


‘BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


»mong Ourselves 


}KE Is A HOLIDAY GREETING WHICH IS TIMELY 
fRebruary, and through all the shadowed 
paths of war. We are privileged to reprint, 
peart, “Peace on Earth,” written for the New 
joool Bulletin of December 25, by Alvin 
mason, director of the School, and a member 
the board of Survey Associates: 


Peace on earth, good will to men. Or 
uuld we read, Peace on earth to men of 
id will? The manuscripts vary, and all of 
m are uncertain of interpretation. I prefer 
former. I, a miserable sinner before the 
vd, am yet capable of wishing ’ sincerely 
cce on earth to men of good will. .. 
But it was a choir of angels that sang peace 
cearth. I doubt that angels would have sung 
irmited liability prayer. Peace on earth, good 
1 to men is a sentiment more fitting. It is 
eentiment of great splendor, and great wis- 
m. For there will never be peace on earth 
men of good will until there is good will 
all men, men of all races and colors and 
ds; even men sullied with vices and 
igrened with crime. 

"How long, O Lord, how long! Nineteen 
mdred and forty-four years have passed over 
': world; but millions of men are locked in 
wadly strife, men and women and little chil- 
sn are being done wantonly to death by 
en of the seed of wolves and jackals. In 
ss own time, we must say. - 

“. . . Each age has its sufficient reason for 
spair. Yet all through the ages the song of 
2 angels has sounded, faintly over the clash- 
3 of arms or clearly over the sleeping plains 
d sheltered valleys, Peace on earth, good will 
men. 

“We are nearer to its realization today. 
owly but surely the life is being ground out 
the savage enemies of peace. The racial and 
tional bigotry we all entertained in our 
easts in greater or less measure, has been 
umped indelibly as potential murder. . . 
ore millions -are trying to cast it out than 
er before. More millions than ever before 
e determined upon a world organization that 
il preclude war. Of itself this will not bring 
e peace of the angels; but it will prepare 
e way for peace.” 


Co-op Freedom Fund 


FUND TO HELP CONFISCATED, BOMBED, AND 
attered cooperatives in Europe and Asia get 
. their feet after the war is being collected 
‘the Cooperative League of the USA. Co-ops 
oved their worth as instruments of rehabilita- 
mn after the last war. UNRRA and private 
encies are committed to using them as dis- 
bution agencies where they exist. The Co-op 


In January Survey Midmonthly 


Public Welfare Faces the Unknown 
by Kathryn Close 

The In-Migrant “Menace” 
by Jack Yeaman Bryan 
When Pin-Setters Are Children 

by Kate Clugston 
tegardless of Race by Kathryn ]. Sample 
The Blind Are Not Apart 
: by M. Michael Geffner 


‘State Canser Program by Alice June Dritz 
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Freedom Fund will be used to rebuild shat- 
tered warehouses and stores, to return leaders 
and employes to their communities, to train 
competent new people. The establishment of 
the fund was part of the centennial celebration 
of Rochdale Day. It was on December 21, 
1844, that the first Toad Lane Co-op store 
opened for business. 


“Sweating It Out” 
SomeE GI’s AREN’T WAITING FOR EDUCATORS AND 


community agencies to look after their post- 


war adjustment—they are briskly tackling that 

themselves. Witness “Sweating It Out, a Per- 

sonal Bulletin About Private and Not So Pri- 

vate Matters” a copy of which recently landed 
\ a 


ne., including a joint subscription: Year, $10. 


in our office. The Bulletin, mimeographed on 
both sides of a single sheet, is “the pet recrea- 
tion” of its editor, Pfc. Jerome E. Klein. The 
purpose is to “help get acquainted” with 
people on whom Pfc. Klein “hopes to call 
later,” because “landing a public relations posi- 


tion is Number One on my list of postwar — 


plans.” The paper is made up of cheerful bits 
about AUS life in France. For example: 
“The food here is good—when it is delivered 
to our kitchen. We do get the best, despite the 
efforts of our cooks. The other day, the mess 
sergeant had a smile on his face when the men 


lined up for chow. ‘Dinner’s going to be dif. 


ferent tonight, boys,’ he said, ‘I just found out 
you add water to these dehydrated foods’.” 


Blackstone 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


His series “Bridges to the Future” begins now 


Through good fortune, the readers of Survey Graphic 
will be able, month by month, to see developments in the 
tough process of fabricating a new world through his eyes 
as chairman of the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace. There are few such eyes. 

The studies of that voluntary commission over the past 
six years have thrown light on issues that are comin 
to the fore from Dumbarton Oaks to the farthest of the 
seven seas. Moreover, Mr. Shotwell’s books, “On the Rim 

of the Abyss” (1936), and “What Germany Forgot” 
(1940), “The Great Decision” (1944), have stood for 
clarity, dependable forecast, and the rare gift of express- 
ing the hopes and common sense of humankind in words 
that chime in our hearts. 


+ + + 
So far as background goes, consider the 150 volumes 
making up the economic and social History of World 
_ War I and some 30 volumes exploring Canadian-Ameri- 
can relations as crucial to the Western: Hemisphere. 


Professor Shotwell edited both series as director of the’ 


Division of Economics and History of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. There is no other 


‘ be ~ * 


such research authority in fields which have taken on 
emergent significance in these critical years. 

Bryce Professor of the History of International Rela- 
tions, he has been a member of the history department 
of Columbia University since 1900. That, in a sense, has 
been home base for his activities. In 1917-18, he was a 
member of “The Inquiry’—the American preparatory 
committee for Versailles. In 1918-19, he was chief of the 
division of history and member of the International Labor 
Legislation Commission at the Peace Conference in Paris. 
In 1919, he was American member of the organizing. 
committee of the International Labor Conference. ~ ~ 


= x ~ 
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; put their 
convictions to work as citizens. _ . 7S le 
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Clues, also, to why an expert in research, an authority - : 
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Bridges to the Future 


Prosecution of victory is one. Fabrication of enduring peace is another. Between them, 


and overlapping them, lies the liquidation of the war which (as in Italy and Greece) 


calls for drawing “a frontier between emergency action and long term planning.” 


A plea for mutual understanding in the process 


HOUGHTFUL PEOPLE MAY BE DIVIDED INTO 
vO classes. There are those who are so 
ire they are right that. they are intol-— 
ant of other people’s opinions. And there 
‘¢ those who try to understand what 
her people are thinking, and why they 
e thinking that way. 
In the long history of politics, the path- 
ay of progress is blazed by the inde- 
ndent | thinker, but the great reforms 
never permanent or secure unless they 
- supported by the majority of those 
se lives are affected by them. In or- 
3 get started these may have to do 
the doctrinaire regards as comprom- 
with principle. The practical man 
s reminding us ‘that the best may 
n be the enemy of the good. The 
alist, on the other hand, has an equal- 
case against losing sight of fun- 
by ycleing too much to the i in- 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


fairs is not only a challenge to our think- 
ing but to our ways of living as well. 
Clearly the fortunes of all mankind will 
be affected by it. Therefore, while stem- 
ming from the idealists who boldly chal- 


lenge the future, the change must have 


the support as well of those practically- 
minded people who have to work it out 
in the everyday world of men and nations. 


To the Europeans we seem—of all 


things—doctrinaire, and to us they seem 
to be unduly compromising to the point 


of turning back to the old system of power 


politics which breeds war. On both sides, 


there has been recent evidence of a lack 


of confidence in the ultimate purposes of 
the other. This is not serious enough to 
cause concern over our joint war effort, 
for the brutal aggression of Germany and 
Japan bring the, Allies ieee in self 
defense. 

But the fact ae the misunderstandings 


have political or economic, rather than mil-_ 
itary, significance does _ not lessen the ur- 


res 


gent need t to get rid of them. ay 


~ derstand’ our own point of view. | 


There is no better starting point Hall 
the technique of the old masters in di- 
plomacy who tried always to put them- 
selves in the place of their opponents in 


a dispute, so as to understand what were 


the real difficulties before them in reach- 
ing an agreement. The Europeans need 
to know what lies behind our way of 
thinking. We need to know the prob- 
lems which are uppermost in the minds 
of Europeans. 


ress. 
On the other hand, we can never ‘hope 
to make an international organization work 


without attempting to understand. Most 


people would be ready to accept this — dic- 


tum to the extent of trying to get t ete. 


other person, or the other nation, to u 


would only involve our insisting 


more upon it and arguing more 
for lire 


fer the method wie 


If we face the issues hon- 
estly upon this basis, we may make prog- — 


' a) 
ete 


so long as we ignorantly distrust each other 


a 
re 


ef Great Britain, the USSR, and_ the 
United States—in their dealings with the 
liberated nations. These are responsibili- 
ties for which neither the liberators nor 
the liberated are wholly ready, owing to 
the continued pressure of war needs. 

Our own participation is as yet much 
less than that of either Great Britain or 
Soviet Russia. As we pass judgment upon 
what they have done or are doing in south- 
ern or eastern Europe, we should keep 
in mind the problems with which we our- 
selves will be confronted in the time to 
come. Within the limits of this article 
it is impossible to single out by way of 
illustration more than one fraction of this 
large field—the policies of the British gov- 
ernment and our relations to them. 


Greece an Example 


In my opinion, the present British gov- 
ernment has made serious blunders in Italy 
and Greece, but we should be making an 
equally serious blunder if we allowed these 
incidents to destroy our confidence in the 
good faith of the British people. 

I cannot believe that the nation which 
gave us Magna Carta and the Bill of 
Rights, and which has served as a model 
for the free peoples of the European con- 
tinent in representative government, is 
ready to endorse a political leadership 
which would transform the United Na- 
tions into a Holy Alliance and prevent the 
growth of free governments throughout 
Europe. 

Temporary intervention in Greece, for 
example, to maintain law and order is a 
very different thing from the planned 
maintenance of foreign control. We our- 
selves have intervened in Latin America 
‘upon more than one occasion, and we 
are even now making our wishes known 
to Argentina in no uncertain terms. 

Such policies do not become permanent 
in these nations which cherish the principle 
of human freedom as the very basis of their 
way of life. 

The opposition to the Churchill policy 
is nonetheless real in British labor and lib- 
eral circles because they have not risked 
voting against the government in wartime. 
They all know that the dangers which 
confront Great Britain in a world of an- 
archy are only in a degree less serious than 
those of war itself. For Great Britain can- 
not live without foreign trade, and at the 
end of this war more than 70 percent 
of that trade will be gone, while British 
capacity for output will be lessened by 
debt and outworn industrial machinery. 

A nation, worn out by years of war 
and with two thirds of its houses destroyed 
or damaged, is anxious for friends who 
understand its problems, and Britain has 
been looking to us for that friendship. 
This is certainly a good base to work from 
in building our policies for the liquidation 
period. 

But on either side mistakes are being 


made which, if continued, may have far-. 


reaching and ruinous consequences for 
both nations. For those in both countries 


who regard Churchill’s way for saving 
Britain as a resort to the old method of 
44 % ye . > 


“unexpected by many of us. 


power politics, there is a more sensible 
way of dealing with it than simply de- 
nouncing it as something we do not be- 
lieve in. ; 

That way is by planning economic co- 
operation with the British and the other 
freedom-loving peoples of the world in or- 
der to give them a fair chance to recover 
a decent way of life. We should do this 
in our own interest fully as much as in 
theirs. 

For we cannot solve our own problem 
of postwar employment if the rest of the 
world should be shut off from us by 
barbed-wire, economic frontiers—as_ will 
certainly be the case if. we do not keep 
open the two-way street of international 
commerce. Foreign trade is not ‘charity, 
it is good business; but there cannot be 
trade unless customers can afford to buy. 
We must offer Britain a chance to rebuild 
her export trade and to earn a living. 

It would be sheer hypocrisy for us to 
preach against political imperialism if we 
were to build up an economic imperialism 
on the ruins of a wartorn world. The 
answer to that would be economic warfare 
which might ultimately lead toward another 
war. ‘There are tendencies in this coun- 
try now toward economic imperialism, 
against which we have to be on our guard. 
We must not misuse the economic strength 
which has made us the most powerful na- 
tion in the world. If we do, we shall 
pay dearly for our blunders in the years 
to come. 

The path to follow is that laid down 
by Secretary Hull throughout these past 
years: international economic cooperation 
on fair terms and world markets for our 
goods, with equal trading opportunity for 
all. The soundest of all policies is that 
based upon the interest of the common 
man everywhere, who is the consumer as 
well as the producer. The goal is a ris- 
ing standard of living in America and 
throughout the world. 

This is but a part.of the problem of war 
liquidation, but it at least indicates the 
need for turning from negative to posi- 
tive policies, upon which we may build for 
the long future as well. 


Four American Trys 


Building for the long future still re- 
mains the chief interest of the United 
States. Our fundamental war aim is the 
great reform of the elimination of inter- 
national war and we have gone at it in 
the very way which might be expected 
of us in the light of our past history and 
our present situation in the world. 

This is our fourth effort at world or- 
ganization. The earlier ones were partial 
and incomplete, and their failure was not 
This time 
Americans are in earnest, having learned 
by experience. : 

A glance at past history is essential. First 
of all, there were the Hague Conferences 
on disarmament, of 1899 and 1907, which 
became peace conferences, in a limited way, 
on our insistence. True to the traditions 
of a federal republic in which the states 
and the central government are held to- 


in point. We make it work not only 


dom for the individual which is safes 


gether under a constitutional framework 
with a Supreme Court to adjust difference 
and guarantee human rights, we sought t¢ 
buttress international law by. courts, by 
judicial settlement of international disputes 
Subsequent history, however, showed that 
valid as it is within definite frontiers, th 
judicial settlement of disputes is not a sub 
stitute for war. And our own insistence 
upon sovereignty proved to be one of the 
strongest obstacles in the development o 
this judicial method of ours for interna 
tional organization. ; 

Second, after World War I we impose 
upon the world the splendid architectur 
of the League of Nations and then lef 
it weakened and partly untenanted becaus 
of our own unwillingness to accept th 
obligation-of peace enforcement as set forth 
in the Covenant. 

Third, we tried to turn this failure int 
a merit by insisting that the Briand-Kel 
logg Pact for the Renunciation of Wa 
should have only moral opinion behinc 
it, until that far-off day when internationa 
law would be respected by “the publi 
opinion of mankind.” 

To other nations, and to many Ameri 
cans as well, this history of frustration ha 
been a poor introduction to any fourtl 
try in planning for world peace at th 
end of this second World War. But 1 
also made Secretary Hull’s great gestur 
at the Moscow Conference of October 
1943, all the more dramatic. And ther 
came the Moscow Conference, followed : 
year later by that of Dumbarton Oaks. 


The American Way 


Even so, doubts as to America’s fina 
attitude toward the creation of an interna 
tional organization to maintain peace stil 
lingered, especially in the minds of Eure 
pean observers. They were, therefore, no 
a little surprised at the apparent strengtl 
of the movement which developed in th 
United States in support of the Organiza 
tion which was to take the place of th 
old League of Nations, a movement i 
which both political parties participated. 

The Europeans have failed to appreciat 
that the attitude of the American peopl 
toward the Dumbarton Oaks Agreement 1 
wholly in line with our way of approach 
ing vast political problems. 

Traditionally, Americans first assert, an 
then attempt to establish, the great prir 
ciples of human conduct in the confidenc 
that the details can be taken care of if th 
principles are right. If, later on,.we som« 
times fail to live up to these principles, a 
to insure their effective embodiment in ir 
stitutions, we are nevertheless insist 
upon proceeding as architects or engin 
so as to have a‘structure ready and wai 
ing for mankind to enter. ro 
“In domestic affairs, the emphasis whi 
we place upon the Constitution is a cz 


insisting upon the legal framework, 
also by insisting upon the sphere of fre 
ed by the courts from government inte 
ference. Somehow, we make it work. 
As an American, I am bound to 


; 
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pot the boldness in design and the sig- 
haificance in imaginative conception which 
lwwe have contributed to the structure .of 
international peace. But, at the same time, 
tthe sobering history of past failures to 
make good the promises which we have 
pgiven the world leads me to pause and 
rreflect that in part our failure is due to a 
[tO great insistence upon having our own 
\way, and in part to unwillingness to learn 
tthe reasons why other people think dif. 
fferently. 

Perhaps the most helpful contribution 
xwe could make, therefore, at this junc- 
ture is to try to see just what is in the 
rmind of other nations with reference to 
tthese plans for permanent peace, and why 
tthere should be variance of opinion or of 
planning among peoples who are equally 
aanxious to safeguard it. For we may find 
tto our surprise that those who seem to be 
tturning aside or holding back from the 
great enterprise on which we have be- 
egun, do so not because of any fundamental 
cdifference of opinion or lack of anxious 
thope for peace and security, but for two 
treasons which we must try to understand 
-—if we and the other nations are ever 
ggoing to make a world organization work. 


Stumbling Blocks 


The first impediment to understanding 
lhas already been indicated. It is the un- 
icertainty in the minds of other peoples 
ias to how far they can count upon our 
|remaining steadfast of purpose in the years 
‘to. come. This is a matter which cannot 
ibe settled by formal guarantees, for no 
one can predict what may happen to us 
-or to the rest of the world in so rapidly 
changing an era. Yet if we do not get 
started we shall never have any organi- 
zation at all; and unless other nations have 
some confidence in our good faith and po- 
litical stability, the starting may never take 
place. Every great political creation is 
an_act of faith. . 


eople fully as much as by any other na- 
on. Indeed, to judge by public utter- 
ances abroad, we seem to have learned 
at lesson somewhat more definitely and 
arly than in the case of Europeans. 
ere are not many Americans now who 
willing to accept the age-old maxim 
that war can be permitted to be the final 
argument of nations. The belief that war 

nternational crime is, and always 


this habit of mind and to be proudly aware. 


_ The tragic lesson of the second World 
War has been learned by the American. 


war has left ruins far beyond anything 
we can imagine—viewing it from across 
the wide, if narrowing, seas. Not only 
has the war destroyed city and country- 
side, to a degree unknown since the days 
of Attila or Tamerlane, but it has burned 
up the souls of men as well. Years lived 
under brutal tyranny, in which millions 
have been enslaved, have devastated the 
moral bases of society and made faith in 
a world order of jiistice and peace seem 
like a mirage. 

Yet there are millions of sturdy souls 
who have survived the ordeal and whose 
immediate problem is to restore the sim- 
ple, homely activities of daily life. They 
have to regain faith in the honesty and 
friendship of their next-door neighbors be- 
fore they can give undivided attention to 
neighboring nations. They have to clear 
the ground of the ruins which lie around 
them before they can rebuild their homes; 
they have to mark out their garden plots 
obliterated by the march of armies; and 
they have to see to it that law and order 
are restored, making headway against the 
danger of anarchy due to the lawlessness 
ot years of war. It takes time for the 
restored governments to become reliable 
safeguards of settled life. 
factional and civic strife is almost inevit- 
able. 

For these people, the contributions of 
UNRRA are not enough. They want the 
assurance not only of settled order at 
home but of guarantees against aggres- 
sion during the period of postwar adjust- 
ments. Until these steps are taken, they 
are not yet ready to give undivided atten- 
tion to long term planning. . 

_. To them our interest in a universal or- 
ganization for peace and security seems 
something like rebuilding a cathedral be- 
fore they have homes to live in again 
along the city streets. This does not mean 
that they have no interest in the archi- 
tecture of the structure of peace, for it 
will ultimately mean more to them than to 
anyone else. But they’ and their neigh- 
bors have old-time quarrels which come to 
the fore in situations like these, and will 
~ not yield to mere preaching by those who 


avoid a third on 
uropean can deny 


In the interval, | 


any government. 


and it will go on because that is the in- 
_evitable consequence of the greatest crim 


Only when this happens will the inherent 
strength of the forces for peace in Eu- 
rope have a chance at genuine expression, 
and we can certainly count upon it that 
they will express themselves in terms simi- 
lar to our own. 

It is equally clear that Americans will 
not confine their future interests in peace 
to dogmatic institutionalizing, but will co- 
operate wherever possible to restore and 
vitalize the life of free nations. 

The problem, therefore, which concerns 
both the Old World and the New is to 
draw the frontier between emergency ac- 
tion and long term planning. ‘This fron- 
tier, however, is not a clear-cut line but 
covers the whole wide area of the liquida- 
tion of the war—an area varying in extent 
and in time according to the circumstances 
of each nation, but everywhere presenting 
problems which each in its own way feels 
cannot be left for solution to the normal 
processes of peacetime political life. 

For total war does not end by trum- 
pets blowing the order to cease fire on 
the field of battle. Few people are so 
naive as to believe that a fully panoplied 
peace will suddenly take command of a 
world that has suffered so much and so 
long from force and violence. eee 

The liquidation of the war will there- - 
fore take place in many, different ways. 
Some of it will be by mob action or in- 
dividual revenge, without the consent of 
Some of it will be by 
communities acting on their own with lit- 
tle regard for the admonitions addressed 
to them by governments which have been 
in exile throughout most. of the conflict. 
Some of it will be by these governments 
without waiting for, or thinking of, the 
opinion of the outside world—mere in- 
stinctive reaction to the terrible circum- 
stances of the hour. Much of it, however, 
will be by responsible governments aware — 
of their responsibility not only to their 
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citizens but to the community of nations 
as a whole. : (cnt oa 
' ale he 4 help y jews ne care, 
_ The Call for a Positive Policy, | 
Now while this process is going on~ 


in history—what are we to do about it 
The United States will have its poli 
capacity and maturity tested as never | 
fore. How can we keep an even course - 
toward our ultimate goal of a lasting 
with freedom? 

Clearly, this calls. for a. posit 
on our part with reference to \ 
dation—not merely of 


HEALTH- 


Today and Tomorrow 


- MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


SLOGANS COME TO MEMORY THAT GO BACK 
to early developments in American health 
and social work. In contrast, slogans that 
strike eye and ear today bring sharper and 
broader issues to mind. Take this sequence 
over the years: 


Wipe out tuberculosis. Buy Christmas 
Seals. 

Does the grandfather who sneered at 
asepsis have a grandson who scoffs at medi- 
cal social service? Plug for it, doctor! 

All the nation’s. future’s mended—if 
mothers and babies are well tended. Put 
the Children’s Charter to work. 

Healthy minds make peaceful nations. 
Boost mental hygiene in words of two 
syllables. 

In causes of death, hearts are trumps. 
Play the winning cards: Research, Educa- 
tion and Care. 

Cancer kills more Americans than Hitler. 
Fight cancer with bullets of knowledge. 

Public health is purchasable. Buy an up- 
to-date health department for everybody 
everywhere. 

Good medical care should be available to 
everyone according to need and regardless 
of ability to pay. Let’s legislate national 
health insurance. 


All these slogans are still very much alive 
but, one might say, the later the live-r. The 
younger the hotter. There is a change in 
political climate as well as a lapse in years 
between “Fight Tuberculosis” and “Health 

Security”; between Dr. Herman M. Biggs’ 
“Public Health Is Purchasable” and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s “Adequate Medical Care 
_« « . a Basic Human Right.” In the per- 
spective of today, a health department in 
Survey Graphic must keep its sights on the 
» focal issue, which is to extend medical care 
_ =+without, however, neglecting the outer 
_ circles of the limelight. Moreover technical 
____ interpretation must be infused with the shot- 
“i that brings muscles into action. 


The Thirties 
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ross hospital insurance plans as a 
change from the status quo; now 


ozen years ago, the-American Medical - 
ssociation fought a delaying action against 


obstetrics for hospitalized cases and have in 
most instances acquired only a handful of 
subscribers. 
Voluntary health insurance as responsibly 
proposed by the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care was “socialism and commun- 
ism” according to Dr. Morris Fishbein in 
1932. In the climate of today, voluntary 
health insurance is the official AMA way of 
salvation, blessed by the same high priest 
so long as it is under “medical control” 
and so long as it follows the traditional 
form of individual practice. Meanwhile, 
voluntary health insurance with group 
medical practice, dramatized for the nation 
in Henry J. Kaiser’s great war plants on 
the West Coast, offers complete medical 


care, and follows a pattern which has been 


an 


mittee, the propaganda arm_ 
ican Medical Associat 
health ins 


rallies to, as a bulwark 
resently _ changes. By the © 
rties, tl eat of public action 

rom tional Health Con- 


successful in other industries and a few 
cooperative ventures, but which is still op- 
posed by “organized medicine.” 


The Forties 


With the Forties, the progressive front 
has advanced and widened. 1944 saw liberal 
physicians aligning their professional 
knowledge with the political weight of 
organized labor. 1945 is seeing a revised 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill in Congress, 
going beyond the earlier draft in provisions 
to promote the quality of medical care, 
assist research, advance hospitalization and 
health services in rural areas, and make 
decentralized administration more explicit. 

In 1944, the Health Program Conference 
of physicians and laymen issued its report 
on these matters. [Survey Graphic, Decem- 
ber 1944, page 491.] In that same year the 
American Public Health Association 


adopted a progressive national Medical Care 


Program. [American Journal of Public 
Health, December 1944, page 1252.] When 
an editorial in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association [October 14, 1944, 
page 434] testily called the Public Health 


Association. to account for not consulting © 


the national medical body before expressing 


views upon a medical question, the public _ : 


health leaders held their ground, though 
‘they were too polite to retort: “Yes, many 


of. us are physicians, but we are also ~ 
citizens.” a tr 


1944 witnessed an aggressive move by 


organized medicine on another positive 


policy. The National Physicians’ Com- 
OME Ee 


by p 
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Barney Stein 


‘MICHAEL M. DAVIS, Associate Editor 


The chairman of the Committee on Re- 
search in Medical Economics will, from 
now on, write regularly for Survey Graphic 
in these times 

—when Health has become a prime factor 
in war—and postwar—developments; 

—when conservation of the armed forces 
has become part of modern strategy, 
spurring both scientific discovery and 
advances in preventive and curative 
medicine; 

—when selective service examinations 
again have dramatized the extent of 
uncared for disease and defect; 

—when physical and mental rehabilita- 
tion of discharged servicemen and war 
workers is a mounting charge on the 
medical professions, on educators and 
social workers, industries and com- 
munities; and _ : a 

—when, as pointed out in this initial can 
vass, the Extension of Medical Care 
has become a focal issue in public 
concern, 

Thoroughly conversant in these fields, 
Dr, Davis is a ranking lay consultant on 
the organization of medical care. 

‘As director for medical services of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, he was one of the 
initiators in the late ’20s of the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care which, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur (then Secretary of the Interior in 
the Hoover Administration), canvassed the 
whole terrain. ia 

His most recent contribution was as 
chairman of the Health Program Confer- 
ence, made up of. physicians and lay ex: 


bee aia, 
perts, which has presented “Principles-o 


Nation-Wide Health Program.” These 
interpreted in Survey Graphic for D 

ber, ‘ - I ; oF ae: 5 ‘ 
Our association with him, 
back to 1927-28, when we 
series of articles in wi 
ground as dir 


tions” (especially less unionism). The 
neetings were just as frank as that. 
} In 1944, the committee seems to have 
| aised about $300,000, about half from 
hysicians and medical organizations, the 
femainder mostly from the drug business, It 
cow appeals for $500,000 a year for three 
cears for its double-barreled campaign—to 
vush its favored brands of health insurance 
on the one side, and on the other side to 
ight the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill with 
uch slogans as 

“Political Medicine” 

“The Socialization of Medical Practice in 
he United States.” 
Thus has this issue of the 1940’s been 
bhrewdly misconstrued in fifteen million 
copies of one pamphlet, in weekly releases 
co 12,000 publications, in uncounted meet- 
ngs and broadcasts, and in the well-im- 
delled personal propaganda of individual 
ohysicians to their patients and their con- 
zressmen. So far, this campaign proceeds 
mvithout blushing or concealment. 


California—As a Test Tube 


“IT am a student nurse,” said a letter 
coming to me the first working day of 
1945, “and in my social problem class, I 
ywas asked to find out the present status 
jof socialized medicine. Please tell me what 
it is.” 

An answer to this maiden’s prayer came 
on the same date—a December 29 copy of 
the San Francisco News, headlined across 
the front page: 


“Gov. Warren Asks ComMPULSORY 
HeattH Puan.” 


“I am not for socialized medicine,” the 
governor declared, “where doctors are put 
on the public payrolls and care is paid for 
from government funds. I don’t believe in 
that system. . . . I do want to spread the 
costs of medical care by compulsory con- 
tributions of workers and industry, both 
of whom would be beneficiaries.” 

During the past six months I have been 
asked at least a dozen times to debate 
“socialized medicine.” Most often the re- 
quests are from a woman’s club or a student 
society that is as naive on the subject as 
the young nurse and her “social problem” 
teacher. Sometimes the invitation is from 
a group that would like to put the liberal 
side into a false position. Governor Warren 
defines socialized medicine for what it is— 
an issue of no importance in the United 
States because, like sin in Calvin Coolidge’s 
philosophy, everybody’s against it. To those 
who see pink in any fresh green landscape 
and who find facts difficult weapons, 
“socialized medicine” is a useful bludgeon, 
knobbed with epithets and stuffed with 
emotion. ; 
phy does the Republican governor of 
California come out now for compulsory 
nealth insurance, about which the American 
Medical Association continues to say hard 
words? iat alter : 

_ For the past twenty years and more, this 
state of contrasts and surprises has had 
ller experience than any state with varied 
plans of voluntary health insurance, and 
as had plenty of controversy to dramatize 
hem. In California as elsewhere, it is likely 
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that for every member a voluntary health 
insurance plan enrolls, at least one or two 
converts are made for the idea of health 
insurance in general—converts who can’t 
or won't join the voluntary plan. Com- 
pulsory health insurance bills have been 
hardy perennials in the California legisla- 
ture, blossoming every few years but thus 
far always nipped before fruiting by the 
California Medical Association and its allies. 

Four years ago this state medical society 
set up the California,Physicians Service, a 
non-profit, wholly owzied subsidiary which 
has enrolled about one percent of the popu- 
lation of the state for very limited medical 
and surgical services. Also, through a restive 
partnership with government, it has en- 
rolled a lately decreasing number in some 
war housing projects. Last winter a public 
opinion poll, sponsored by the state society, 
found (in the words of its official reporter): 


—“that 50 percent of the citizens (of 
California) are definitely in favor of federal 
medicine; 

—‘“that 34 percent are against it; and 

—‘“that 16 percent haven’t as yet made 
up their minds.” 


Organized labor makes its first choice a 
national plan, but will push a state plan if 
Congress delays. Shocked by its own survey, 
the embattled California doctors put forth 
a conference committee, meeting with labor, 
in the attempt to work out a mutually 
acceptable plan. What would be acceptable 
to the Society? If compulsory health in- 
surance has to be, let it be a plan which the 
doctors would run through their California 
Physicians Service. The price of medical 
acquiescence in “compulsion” would be 
medical control over administration. 

A meeting of the Society's House of 
Delegates on January 5 condemned com- 
pulsory health insurance. But the governor 
had already spoken. 

However, it may be inferred that Govy- 
ernor Warren saw an opportunity to make 
political capital by coming out earlier for 
a public measure which will certainly have 
large popular support. Labor will be behind 
it in principle, and the medical society 
will doubtless work with Governor War- 
ren on the details of a bill. Meanwhile, 
labor is introducing its own bill. So the 
pot will boil! 

Other states, and especially New York, 
present suggestive though as yet obscured 
parallels. In New York, organized labor 
is politically influential and wants com- 
pulsory health insurance. The state medical 
society is well organized, well financed, 
fearful, shrewdly led, and in every way but 
in official commitment supported Governor 
Dewey and fought Roosevelt and Senator 
Wagner in the last election. The governor 
has appointed a State Medical Care Com- 
mission having a broad mandate and due 
to report in 1946. In that year, the governor 
and most of the legislature will face a state 


election. By 1945, assuming no national 


health program supervenes, it remains to 
be seen what medical-labor-political align- 
ments in New York will give most to 
whom. . 

California’s experience especially supports 
a generalization based on much other evi- 


dence. The policy of the medical societies 
that have been active in medical-economic 
matters, has developed in three stages. Flat 
opposition has been the first. Delaying 
action is the second. The third stage is 
represented by the well-tested American 
adage, “If you can’t lick ’em, join ’em.” 
The third stage is infiltration into admin- 
istration. 

In national affairs, as well as in Cali- 
fornia, the signs are already up that the 
third stage is upon us. There is reason to 
believe that many physicians disapprove 
policies of obstruction, delay, and intrigue. 
In the past, few have expressed themselves 
openly, but the Physicians Forum and the 
Committee of Physicians for the Improve- 
ment of Medical Care have shown the way. 


Wartime Needs and Moves 


The triumphs of military medicine in 
this war, with unprecedented records of con- 
trolling disease and rehabilitating the 
wounded, have made as profound an im- 
pression on the public mind, on the one 
side, as the rejection of over four million 
young men for diseases and defects has 
made on the other. It is anybody’s guess 
what effect these experiences will have upon 
popular—and particularly veterans’—atti- 
tudes toward medical care in postwar years. 

The critical shortage of doctors in many 
war areas and the sharp increase in the 
long standing rural shortage, have found 
us as yet unready to take effective action. 
Any considerable action wouid be difficult 
anyway until medical demobilization from 
the armed forces begins. Unless plans are 
ready for attracting doctors to the places 
that need them at that time, most of the 
young doctors will seek opportunity in the 
cities which already have the largest ratio 
of physicians in proportion to population. 

Wartime has witnessed an “efficiency 
reorganization” of the U. S. Public Health 
Service which should help it carry growing 
responsibilities. A major forward step was 
the formation of a Tuberculosis Division 
within the Service, with money enough to 
help states and localities establish needed 
sanatoria and other services. The National 
Tuberculosis Association and its branches 
supported this bill in Congress. As the 
national program gets into action, the vol- 
untary tuberculosis agencies will need to 
adjust their own educational and service 
programs to it. 

During 1945 it is estimated that about a 
half million wives and babies of enlisted 
men will be cared for under the national 
“Emergency Maternity and Infant Care 
Program.” The Children’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, which ad- 
ministers it, has weathered a series of medi- 
cal attacks and held congressional support. 

A vast expansion of medical care and 
rehabilitation for servicemen is certainly 
ahead, throwing responsibilities upon the 
Veterans Administrations’ hospitals and 
clinics such as will justify every effort to 


test and improve the quality of these serv- 


ices. A national program of physical re- 
habilitation of handicapped civilians has 
been started, with federal grants to state 
agencies. Medical rehabilitation of 4-F’s at 
national expense may be undertaken if the 
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war and the manpower shortage last long 
enough. The extreme shortage of psychi- 
atrists and psychiatric social workers for 
military and civilian service has been 
brought out by experts, but has not yet 
been translated into terms appreciable by 
the general public. 

The Blue Cross hospital insurance plans 
have reached their year of largest growth— 
over three million additional members in 
1944—bringing their total in the United 
States to over sixteen million beneficiaries. 
Sharing the fears of the medical societies 
as to encroachment by government action, 
Blue Cross seeks further expansion more 
militantly than ever. 

The American Hospital Association 

sponsors Blue Cross, opposes compulsory 
insurance by government action, but would 
like government funds (local, state, and 
federal) to pay hospitals for the care of 
indigent persons. The association has set 
up a national Commission on Hospital 
Care, an independent body with funds from 
several foundations, which is now begin- 
ning a two-year study of hospital needs and 
ways of meeting them throughout the 
United States. This year the association 
sponsors a bill in Congress to aid local 
areas, through the states, to construct or 
improve hospitals after careful state studies 
have determined the places of need. Thus 
the hospital bodies are now furthering sey- 
eral positive programs of both voluntary 
and governmental action. 


Across the Atlantic and Back 


Overseas, Great Britain moves with de- 
liberation and assurance toward a National 
Health Service. “Our policy,” declared 
Winston Churchill almost a year ago, “is 
to create a National Health Service in order 
to ensure that everybody in the country, 
irrespective of means, age, sex or occupa- 
tion, shall have equal opportunities to bene- 
fit from the best and most up-to-date 
medical and allied services available.” 


The objections raised at the British 
Medical Association’s meeting in December 
to the Government’s White Paper are less 
to principles than to methods of administra- 
tion and are to be interpreted, in large part, 
as preparing the best bargaining position 
in forthcoming negotiations with the gov- 
ernment. 

A not inconsiderable section of British 
medical men favor a completely salaried 
state service. This minority is vocal because, 
unlike the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, the British Medical Journal 
opens its columns to dissenting views and 
every week publishes opinions of all shades. 
The contrasting practice in the United 
States has been criticized by Dr. Allen 
Butler of Harvard Medical School in these 


words: 


“|. , the societies representing so-called 
organized medicine permit the public ex- 
pression of no minority opinion. The 
majority opinion is considered the unani- 
mous opinion. Unfortunately this restriction 
of minority opinion inhibits considered dis- 
cussion and the development of sound 
progressive thought.” 


On this side of the Atlantic, Canada’s 
national health insurance bill, introduced 
by the government and approved in prin- 
ciple by the Canadian Medical Association, 
was reported out of committee last fall after 
elaborate hearings. Delay in action is likely 
because of war conditions. Meanwhile, sev- 


‘ eral of the provinces are working on their 


own bills. In Canada, compulsory health 
insurance is not called socialized medicine. 
The differences of opinion about the bill 
are not basic political cleavages as with us, 
but concern such matters as coverage, ad- 
ministration, the amount and allocation of 
costs. 

Perhaps it is because of exposure to the 
Gulf Stream of progressive British influence 
that our northern neighbor has a more 
temperate medical climate than ours. 
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VENEREAL DISEASES 
STRIKE RUTHLESSLY 
~KILL AND INJURE 
‘| THOUSANDS EACH YEAR. 
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CAN BE 
CURED 


Here in the USA 


What way of getting and paying fo 
medical care do the American people want: 
Public opinion polls are beginning to prob 
the question. Such a poll by the Nationa 
Opinion Research Center of Denver, publi 
cized last October, told us: 


that 68 percent of the people “think 1 
would be a good idea for social security t 
cover doctor and hospital care”; and 


that “58 percent still think it a good ides 
if 244 percent were taken out of people’ 
pay checks instead of the present one per. 
cent.” 


In contrast, the National Physicians’ Com 
mittee’s own poll, six months earlier, came 
out with nearly opposite findings and < 
mass of prejudicial questions and comment 
But the California poll tends to suppor 
that of the Denver agency, as did much 
earlier polls by Fortune and others. Several! 
state medical societies now have polls in 
progress. Thus far, we have learned that at 
least with a subject as complex, technical. 
and emotionalized as medical care, the way 
you bait your questions has a lot to do with 
the kind of fish you catch. 

One story the polls surely tell: The issues 
of medical care have become public issues. 
In the past twenty years they have moved 
from the library to the committee room, 
from the committee room to the forum, 
from the forum to legislative chambers. On 
all these levels today, in all sorts of private 
and public agencies all over the land, action 
is taking place, experience accumulating, 
patterns evolving. 

As to prognosis, it may be that the acts 
and expressions of experienced public men, 
whose political fortunes are at stake, will 
supply a better index than polls as to the 
trend of populer sentiment and the balance 
of conflicting forces. Watch California, New 
York, and the two focal points on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in the Nation’s Capital. 


Volunteers, working in two shifts, got seven and a half million ration books to California citizens in record time 


_ Joe Doakes, Patriot 


He is 4-F because he made a mistake. Just the same, behind bars at San 


Quentin he is fighting his country’s battles with everything he’s got. 


ISN'T HIS REAL NAME, OF couRsE. HE pis- 
aced that, long ago, and he is only a 
imber now, one of some 3,500. inmates 
the overcrowded California State Prison 
San Quentin. 

But Joe Doakes is something else besides 
burglar, a pickpocket, a confidence man, 
what have you in the criminal line. He 
also an American. He can’t get out and 
ht. He earns practically nothing. Yet here 
just a part of what he and the others in 
is prison have done since Pearl Harbor: 
Woven by hand, with speed and com- 
tency far ahead of civilian units, hun- 
eds of huge anti-submarine nets; braided 
res of rope ship fenders, a highly skilled 
Ocess; reconditioned and assembled 
nges, valves, and other machinery for 
val vessels; manufactured thousands of 
ittress covers and pillow cases for the 
ny and navy; reclaimed hundreds of 
is of rubber, and metal covered copper 
re and cable salvaged from damaged 
ships; produced thousands of steel com- 
rtment feeding trays for the navy; trim- 
sd thirty Christmas trees for Hamilton 
ld General Hospital; made hundreds of 
sdel planes for pre-flight training of army 
d navy pilots; produced a multitude of 
ints, stretchers, and other supplies for 
> Red Cross. In all, they have manufac- 
ed war materials to the value of $2,550,- 
). Thirty inmates have received National 
tvice Emblems from the government. 
i¢ WPB has named San Quentin as the 
. 1 prison in volume of war production. 
ere are stories attached to some of 
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these activities. For example: the jute mill, 
which used to make burlap grain bags for 
farmers, was considered*a hell-hole by the 
men. All “fish”’—newcomers—had to serve 
at least a year in it—hard work, noisy -ma- 
chines, air full of lint. It was a great day 
when a man was transferred to another 
shop, a punishment to be sent back. But 
when the WPB allowed the prison to take 
on a contract for rovings and string to be 
made into rope for war use, and an appeal 
was made for 400 men to volunteer to 
man the jute mill to capacity, 600 asked 


_to be assigned to this toughest spot in the 


prison. 
Hundreds of men have been paroled to 


_ shipyards and other war industries and to 


the merchant marine, sailing into combat 
zones. Hundreds more are now training at 
San Quentin in welding, shipfitting, marine 
electrical installation; and marine cooking 
and baking, to prepare them for war work 
after parole. Recently, by an arrangement 
with the International Association of Ma- 


—By a well known journalist and author, 
a former Philadelphian who for some 
years has made her home in San Fran- 
cisco. Miss deFord (in private life Mrs. 
Maynard Shipley) contributes articles, 
stories, and verse to current magazines, 
and is the author of several books, in- 
cluding “They Were San Franciscans,” 
a volume of biographical sketches, and 


“Who Was When? A Dictionary of 


Contemporaries.” 


chinists (AFL), men trained as machinists 
for war plants will be paroled or released 
as full-fledged journeymen. 

Five hundred men helped harvest Cali- 
fornia’s vital food crops in 1943; 350 more 
fought forest fires at risk of their lives. This 
past year—on urgent request of farmers 
and forest wardens—both harvest and for- 
estry camps were reopened and again fully 
manned. Many of these men had never 
left the prison since they entered it, years 
before, and escape would have been easy 
—but no one tried to escape. Once an emer- 


~ gency call came at night. A hundred men 


volunteered to go 300 miles by bus to fight 
a raging forest fire. 
Every Literate Man Pitches In 

The most spectacular job Joe Doakes 
and his fellow-inmates have done thus far 
was putting out War Ration Book No. 3 
to every citizen of California. 
~ Seven and a half-million ration books, 
worth $2,400,000,000, came to San Quentin 
under armed guard, with a motorcycle po- 
lice escort. There they were turned over to 
convicted forgers, thieves, and highway 
robbers. The OPA had allowed 3 percent 
for errors; the errors made were exactly 
1/2,000 of one percent. Once a single book 
was mislaid. The men worked all night 
until it was found, wrongly filed. 

The OPA allowed 58 days for the job. It 
took just 43. An inmate director and his 
inmate assistant worked out an entirely new 
way of handling the job, and proved it 

(Continued on page 46 


Weaving huge anti-submarine nets 
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Building assault boats for the armed forces 


- How San Quentin earned the title of — 
No. 1 prison in volume of war pro- 
duction and turned out essential ma- 
terials valued at $2,550,000. 


Braiding rope fenders for ships 


far superior to the one the OPA had estab- 
lished. No wonder the OPA cited them. 

Practically every literate man in San 
Quentin was used on this giant unpaid 
task—every one a volunteer. In many cases 
men worked a day shift on the ration books 
and then volunteered to do a swing shift 
also. The inmate workers in the prison 
offices, trained office workers, volunteered 
for work on the night shift, carrying on 
their regular jobs all day then working on 
the ration books from 6 p.m. to midnight. 
The end result was a record for the entire 
country. 

One human interest story that came out 
of the ration book servicing is too remark- 
able not to be told. Here it is in the words 
of the prisoners’ own paper. 

“A man on a prolonged drunken spree 
found, when he finally became sober, that 
his wife and two children had left him— 
and he was in jail for cashing worthless 
checks. Sentenced to prison, the first year 
dragged by. He was unable to locate his 
family—finally gave up trying. 

“When the OPA ration book project 
began here, he was one of the first to vol- 
unteer. He worked faithfully, and for long 
hours, each day. He had been working 
over a month, when, one day, on top of a 
pile of applications on his table was an 
envelope addressed in familiar handwrit- 
ing. He stared, unbelieving—then tore open 
the envelope. 

“The signature on the application was 
that of his wife; the dependents’ names, 
those of his children. 

“He wrote to his wife, begged forgive- 
ness. It was given. Today he is a parolee, 
reunited with his loved ones, making good.” 


The Best They Can Do 


Up to date, Joe and the rest of the San 
Quentin men have bought more than $525,- 
000 worth of war bonds and stamps. In 
every drive they have doubled the quota 
set for them, Only the men in the camps 
earn money, and all they get is 50 cents a 
day above living expenses. All the money 
men within the prison walls have is from 
the sale of small objects through their 
Hobby Shop, or what is sent them by rela- 
tives or friends to buy tobacco, candy, and 
such small luxuries. 

Those who cannot buy bonds or stamps 
pledge a pint of blood to the mobile unit 
of the Red Cross Blood Bank which visits 
the prison regularly. Here is the pledge 
form they use: 

“A Wounded Soldier 
Any Front 
Dear Soldier: 

Separately, in care of the American Red 
Cross, I am sending you a pint of my blood. 

I would like to be fighting beside you, 
but I am a 4-F so this is the best I can do 
for you. 

The 4-F is because I made a mistake, but 
my mind and body are sound and my heart 
and blood are definitely 1-A. 

I hope you will be able to come home 
soon—home to all of us who admire and 
respect you. 

_ _ Until then, I'll send you my blood every 
time I have a chance. 


Name — No. x4 
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Up to the time of writing, some 1,500 
inmates have given nearly 3,000 pints of 
blood. Many of them donate regularly every 
eight weeks, Several men already belong 
to the “gallon club”—eight pints. The Red 
Cross has awarded San Quentin a certificate 
of appreciation. 

Besides war bonds and stamps, San 
Quentin men paid for 260,000 cigarettes in 
the “Smokes for the Yanks” drive—paid, 
in most cases, by going without cigarettes 
themselves. They bought a station wagon 
for the San Rafael Chapter of the Red 
Cross and they subscribed nearly $600 to 
the last March of Dimes. “Give up seven 


ice cream bars, or two jars of peanut butter, 
or a couple of packs of cigs,” pleaded the 
prison paper, The San Quentin News. So 
they did. 

Men who had no relatives to name as 
beneficiaries on bonds, for the most part 


Warden Duffy, whom prisoners applaud 


named the Army and Navy Relief Society 
or the Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren. Several named Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, which has a flourishing branch at 
San Quentin. A Chinese inmate chose Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek. Jim, who is serving a 
lot of time for multiple bigamy, bought 
four $25 bonds, and named a different 
wife as beneficiary of each! 

But the pay-off in bond beneficiaries may 
be credited to Charles, who is in San Quen- 
tin because he passed a $50 rubber check 
on a Los Angeles barkeep. Came the war 
—and this same saloonkeeper found him- 
self convicted of subversive activities, given 
a stiff prison sentence, and ordered to be 
deported to his native Germany after the 
war. So Charles decided to repay his debt. 
He bought a $50 bond and sent it to the 


seditionist, with an accompanying note: ~ 


“When you arrive in Berlin there will be 
plenty of Americans there who will gladly 
cash this for you.” 

One elderly inmate, an Italian by birth, 
put his entire life’s savings of $4,500 into 
war bonds; and it was honest money, 
earned by hard work before he went wrong. 
He has two sons in the service, one per- 
manently injured at Pearl Harbor. Many 
of these men who have bought bonds to 
the limit of their capacity, who are work- 


_ ment of a flourishing Hobby Shop wher 


ing their heads off on camouflage nets ¢ 
assault boats or rope cargo slings, wh 
respond instantly to every appeal for ve 
unteers for the hardest, dirtiest, most day 
gerous tasks, have sons or brothers no 
erving overseas. 

; packed those who have not, know be 
ter than most men what freedom mean 
They are eager to work for it, to have 
chance to fight and die for it. They ma 
not always have been good citizens. Bi 
today they are good Americans. 


Changing “the Joint” 


One man has changed San Quentin fror 
one of the worst prisons in America t 
one of the very best. He is the warder 
Clinton T. Duffy. Mr. Duffy is the son ¢ 
a prison guard, brought up in San Quenti 
and familiar with it from childhood. Th 
men feel sincerely that he is their frienc 
recently, when he returned from a sessio 
of the National Prison Congress, there we 
spontaneous applause when he appeared i 
the yard. His weekly column in the wel 
edited prison paper, The San Quentin New. 
is a model of man-to-man frankness an 
fairness. Under his administration, th 
whole spirit of the prison has altered. 

Here is a sample: A Negro boy, sudden 
ly taken ill, collapsed in the line of in 
mates waiting in heavy rain to go to th 
mess hall. Instantly the man next him, 
total stranger, whipped off his raincoat an 
threw it over the boy-until he was take 
to the hospital. An old timer, watching th 
scene, said to no one in particular, “Thi 
joint has sure changed!” 

In the four years since Mr. Duffy becam 
warden, the dungeon and the notoriou 
“spot” in the solitary confinement se¢tiot 
have been abolished, and all corporal pun 
ishment went with them. An Inmates’ De 
partmental Representative Committee ha 
been established, which encourages initia 
tive and suggestions by inmates; a recen 
contest (with prizes in canteen cards) fo 
the best suggestions for use of the wa 
bonds bought by the men brought fortl 
hundreds of letters. Motion pictures ar 
shown weekly, and radio headphones hay 
been installed in inmates’ quarters. Ther 
are regular programs, including question 
answering by the warden, over this “Gre 
Network.” The inmates’ own weekly radi 
program of music and information is abou 
to start its sixth series over the Mutua 
Network, on a national hook-up. 

All this is in addition to the war mate 
rial contracts, the establishment of the har 
vest and forestry camps, the expansion o 
educational, athletic, health, and religiou 
activities, the building up of the weekh 
News and the immense improvement it 
the meals, once a prime source of tréuble 
Whether. it is in the rehabilitation: of 
discouraged man by means of plastic sur 
gery, the fostering of an active branch o 
Alcoholics Anonymous, or the encourage 


men may sell the things they make i 
spare hours, the influence of Warden Duff 
is felt everywhere in San Quentin. Bi 
surely he has done no greater thing tha 
to help Joe Doakes to realize himself as 
patriotic American. <. + om 


On the Calendar of Our Consciences 


The promise—and the pitfalls—we confront in drafting anti-discriminatory 


legislation that will square with principles we have held aloft in the war. 


| THE EARLY ORDER OF BUSINESS, NOT ONLY 
ithe new Congress but of the grist of 
islatures meeting this year, is the call for 
fasures to outlaw discrimination — 
uether in employment or in union mem- 
rship—on account of race, color, creed 
| National origin. 

Creative proposals to establish such a 
al basis for carrying over into industrial 
ations the standards acclaimed in our 
I of Rights failed of enactment in 1944. 
als was true under both a Democratic 
ministration at Washington and a Re- 
blican administration at Albany. 

In New York, the passage of such a law 
‘W appears certain in 1945. In his mes- 
ze in January, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
ralded the legislation which has since 
en submitted by the Temporary State 
pmmission Against Discrimination. “The 
ed for action in this field of human rela- 
ms,” he declared, “is imperative.” 
hether other states—Pennsylvania and 
inois are examples—will follow suit de- 
nds, to a large extent, upon the coordi- 
ted efforts of their minority groups— 
urch, liberal, and labor. 

Federal enactment in 1945 hangs, in 
mm, On active interest among these same 
oups the country over. Representative 
rarles La Follette (R. Ind.) introduced in 
e House on January 3 a bill to make the 
ir Employment Practice Committee a 
rmanent agency. While Director of War 
obilization James F. Byrnes failed to men- 
m the necessity for such an agency in 


s New Year’s Day statement on man-— 


wer, PM’s Washington bureau later told 
a conference between the President and 
hairman Malcolm Ross of the FEPC in 


in the congressional stage, however, the 


n states and by likely recourse to filibuster 
the Senate. © ete 
his drive for legislation registers mount- 


al conflict between our ideals and 


in attempting to secure adequate 
for coping with a complex eco- 


hich Mr. Roosevelt was reported to have 
Id that the passage of this bill is “impera-— 
e 


ospect is clouded by bitter opposition . 
nong not a few representatives of south- 


.merican concern to reconcile a deep 


practices. It confronts, also, practical 


JUSTINE and SHAD POLIER 


—By a justice of the Domestic Relations 
Court of New York. Judge Justine Wise 
Polier saw earlier service as counsel to 
the City’s Emergency Relief Bureau and 
as referee in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Division of the State Department of 
Labor. And 

—By a specialist in administrative law, 
who has recently returned to private 
practice from federal service as director 
of enforcement of the Fuel, Automotive 
and Consumer Durable Goods Division, 
Office of Price Administration. 

In this article, the authors—who in 
private life are Mr. and Mrs. Shad 
Polier—focus their insight and experi- 
ence on a momentous and developing 


field in applied democracy. 


sponsorship of the Carnegie Corporation. 

This distinguished Swedish scholar, 
chosen as director of the study for the 
very detachment of his approach, exposes 
the root problem in our treatment of all 
minority groups. We shall never again be 
unmindful that, as he puts it, this is “a 
problem in the heart of the American. It 
is there the decisive struggle goes on.” 


Mr. Myrdal drives home that the Amer-’ 


ican dilemma is the ever-raging conflict be- 
tween our American creed of liberty and 
equality, of justice and fair opportunity for 
everybody—and our everyday conduct and 
feelings. In varying degrees, in different 
communities, he found this conflict raging 
within Americans, no less than between 
Americans. It does not concern the Negro 
alone. All minority groups are involved: 
here Jews; there Catholics; elsewhere 
Mexicans; and so on. 

— The war has sharpened our sense of this 
conflict. We have seen on a worldwide 
screen how hatred and war are bred by the 
destruction, subjugation or humiliation of 


human beings by reason of race or color, 


creed or national origin; how they threaten 


the well-being of people everywhere. Our 


sense of guilt is deepened because in fight- 


ing the war our country had need for all 
Americans; has called to them; and has 
received their vigor and skills in industry, 


their valor on the battlefront. We realize 


that in mustering and waging war we have 


given our promise, implicit if not explicit, 


that the United States means to live up to 
uapsvoreed..) Mei ot PP ee 


i 


- nificance. 


crimination while still accomplishing the 


consideration in 1944 and in 1945 and the 
reception accorded these. At the same 
time, analyses of recent public opinion polls 
throw light nationally on the attitudes of 
white Americans toward Negroes; and 
light, also, on the old controversy as to the 
relative merits of education vs. legislation 
as means for bringing improvement about. 

There is increasing evidence that public 
opinion in New York today is determined 
that the problem of discrimination shall be 
dealt with firmly. The ghosts of riots in 
Harlem have never been laid. Nor have 
sensational newspaper accounts obscured 
the fact that at the bottom of such clashes 
lie disparities in economic opportunity. 

New York City itself, like several other 
large urban communities, might almost be 
said to be made up of minority groups, 
each having a vital stake in eliminating 
discrimination. Whatever their competitive 
drives for self-preferment, they have come 
to recognize their common helplessness 
without the intervention of government. 

These conditions are not new. Over the 
years, piecemeal laws have been enacted by 
the New York legislature prohibiting dis- 
crimination in state and municipal employ- 
ment. More recently public utilities have 
been placed in the same category. Dis- 
crimination has been “outlawed” in hotels, 
theaters, stores, and other establishments 
which hold themselves out to serve the 
public. 

In a few instances, individuals have 
been aggressive enough to press these rights 
by suits at law only to be awarded amounts 
so small as to rob them of even token sig- 
Violations of legislatively de- 
clared civil rights have gone unchecked 
because of an utter lack of machinery to 
cope with them. Violators of these rights = 
have regarded the laws as a nuisance, the — Fae 
risk of prosecution or suit as simply an- 
other expense of doing business. Mean- = 
while, there has been resort to subterfuges 


which achieve the appearance of non-dis- 7 


opposite result. 


of race, color, creed or national origin, to 
be a civil right; 

—declare illegal any discrimination in 
employment or union membership on such 
account; 

—prohibit employment agencies from 
participating in such illegal practices; 

—establish a commission to administer 
these newly declared civil rights. 

This bill was grounded on the precedents 
established in federal and state Labor Re- 
lations Acts which provide for protection of 
wage earners in their right to organize and 
bargain collectively. Let us look at the 
pattern. Under it, the commission would 
have been empowered not only to hold 
hearings upon complaints of discrimination 
but, if it found the charges sustained, to 
issue remedial orders enforceable in the 
courts. To that end the commission would 
have been authorized to require both the 
cessation of the discriminatory conduct and 
the correction of the injury already done. 
Persons denied employment, discharged, or 
refused promotion could be ordered hired, 
reinstated, or advanced—and given wages 
lost as a result of their employers’ illegal 
conduct. 

Similarly, the commission would have 
been empowered to order a union to cease 
refusing membership because of a worker’s 
race, color, creed or national origin, and 
could require the elimination of Jim Crow 
locals. Failure to obey the order of the 


commission, when backed by a court de- 


cree, was to be made a contempt and, there- 
fore, punishable by fine or imprisonment. 

To the disappointment of many citizens, 
Governor Dewey declined to support the 
bills without further study. Resignations 
from the committee followed and, with 
legislative sanction, he appointed a Tem- 
porary State Commission Against Discrim- 
ination under the chairmanship of Irving 
M. Ives, majority leader of the Assembly, 
who for seven years has been chairman of 
the New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Industrial and Labor Relations.* 


The Second Drafts 


At a series of committee hearings held 
by the new Temporary Commission, be- 
ginning in December, the public was given 
an opportunity to criticize or endorse drafts 
of “tentative proposals” for legislation. 

The two proposals followed in general 
the lines laid down by the governor’s earlier 
committee. Certain variations, however, 
introduced serious administrative defects. 

Thus, in what might be termed the At- 
torney General Bill, the provision for a 
separate bureau in his office was eliminated. 
This would avoid budgetary responsibility 
and no staff of specialists would be created 
who could truly make the enforcement of 
these civil rights a state no less than a 
county concern. Moreover, the right of the 


*See “Blazing New Legislative Trails,’’ by Phillips 
Bradley Survey Graphic, May 1944. 


TWO FRIENDS AWARD =: 


The National Urban League has established a new award to be bestowed periodically upon in- 


dividuals who have made outstanding contributions in promoting int i d wi 
award will be in the form of a portrait medal of L. Fidiingswoert Wdad Eoede eae 
Jones—a tribute to the long and productive association of these two men, one white, the other 


Negro, in the league’s work. | 


The photograph shows the president of the league, William H, Baldwin, holding the mas- 


ter medal; and, left to right, the Negro sculptor, Richmond Barthe, who made the 


Mr. Wood and Mr. Jones. 


design, 


rc 


Attorney General to prosecute was mad 
conditional upon his finding that a loca 
district attorney had refused or was un 
able to institute criminal proceedings. Thi 
would basically weaken enforcement. Ti 
provide that an Attorney General must firs 
supersede \ocal authorities might well, as | 
matter of practical politics, mean that h 
would seldom act at all. 

In what might be termed the Unfai 
Employment Practice Bill (far the mor 
important of the two drafts) the oppor 
tunity to obtain employment without dis 
crimination because of race, creed, color, 0 
national origin was recognized as a CiVi 
right and declared to be such. 

The draft forbade discriminatory employ 
ment practices based on race, color, cree 
or national origin on the part of privat 
employers, employment agencies, and labo: 
unions. (Unfortunately, exempted fron 
this prohibition were social clubs, fraternal 
charitable, educational, and religious asso 
ciations or corporations not organized fo: 
private profit, farmers not employing mor 
than three employes and employers o 
domestics. ) 

A State Commission Against Discrimina 
tion was provided for to receive, investigate 
and pass on complaints alleging such dis 
crimination. It was also authorized to creat 
citizen advisory agencies and conciliatior 
councils local or otherwise; these to be com 
posed of citizens serving without pay to ai 
in effectuating the purpose of the propose 
legislation. The commission might empowe 
such bodies to study the problems of dis 
crimination in all or specific fields o 
human relations and to foster through com 
munity effort good will between variou 
groups in the population. : 

To the extent that this constituted a rec 
ognition of the need for education and citi 
zen action at the local level it was sound 
However, the permissive note and vagu 
language employed as to the powers of sucl 
councils left much to be desired even bi 
those who believe that education and actios 
in communities should ‘be under the direc 
tion of the permanent Commission Agains 
Discrimination. 

Among the unfair employment practice 
forbidden to employers or employmen 
agencies were discriminations in any aspec 
of the employment relationships—questior 
ing job applicants about their race, color 
creed or national origin, publishing dis 
criminatory help-wanted ads—or discrim: 
nating because any person has opposed an 
unlawful employment practice or has at 
sisted in any proceeding under the Act. 

Labor organizations were forbidden t 
exclude or expel from membership, or t 
discriminate in any way against any of thei 
members because of their race, creed, cole 
or national origin. + <9 - ~ 
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Some Flaws : ih 4 

_ In its proposed “form the draft, howeve 
included administrative provisions _ th: 
seriously threaten the effectiveness of th 
proposed legislation. The following are th 
most significant: — <r el ae 
1, Both National and New York Stat 
i lGonenee carey) am 


Lee for FSA 
Men gather at the neighborhood bar for sociability, for “a quick one,” sometimes linger to “have another,” and another— 


Roads to Alcoholism 


A psychiatrist tells what alcoholism is, and what social pressures — of sex, 


background, occupation, personality—cause a human being to drink to excess. 


HEN OLD FRIENDS MEET AFTER A LONG 
aration, they do not celebrate, as they 
Minisce nostalgically, by drinking some 
oral together. There is no song which 
nors in a lusty chorus the stimulating 
arms of strychnine. Men do not brag 
the amount of aspirin they can take with- _ 
t reeling around the room or stuporously 
yping. under the table. No one tells his 
ends with pride that he was slightly sick, 
fact somewhat “‘stinko,” the night before 
ause he swallowed too many pheno- 
bitals. Ships are not launched by break- 
‘bottles of chloroform upon their bows; 
- are the kings, presidents, and rulers of 
at countries toasted by groups of men 
© spring to their feet, clink together 
sses filled with paraldehyde and drink 
contents down to demonstrate the mo- 
mtary unity and mutual love of their re-_ 
ctive nations. . 


The Incidence of Alcoholism 


[his emphasizes what I have stated many 
es, that the main differences between al- 
ea and other drug addictions are first, 
singular effects of alcohol and, second, 
consequent social pressure put on hu- 
beings in our Western civilization to | 
nd drink to excess. When we 
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ABRAHAM MYERSON, M.D. 


study the cultural and biologic distribution 
of alcoholism, we discover two primary and 
directing facts. 

First, there is a predominant sexual dis- 
tribution—males are addicted to alcohol- 
ism about seven times as frequently as are 
females, although there is about the same 
distribution of neurosis and psychosis in 
males and females. In fact, there are some- 
what more depressions and more states of 
anxiety and inferiority in the female than 
in the male, so that if the addiction to al- 
cohol rested primarily on a neurotic or 
psychotic basis, the facts of its sexual distri- 
bution would be entirely mystifying and in- 
comprehensible. But if we think of alcohol 


—By the clinical professor of psychiatry 
in the Harvard Medical School, who is 


also director of research in the Boston . 


State Hospital and a member of the 


Massachusetts State Committee on Re- 


search in Mental Health. 
Dr. Myerson’s searching article on the 
drug addiction we call alcoholism is 


based on the paper he presented at the 


- Symposium on Alcoholism conducted by 


the Research Council on Problems of 


Alcohol in Cleveland in the fall. 
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addiction as having one of its main roots 

in social pressure and in social tradition, 
with urging and forbidding as twin and 
ambivalent factors, the explanation of the 
lesser addiction among females is under- 
standable, since alcoholism in women is 
looked upon with more abhorrence and 
less smiling tolerance, and there is far less 
pressure put on the female to drink than 
on the male. 

Second, as has been pointed out else- . 
where, there is an even more important 
racial-social distribution. Thus it has been 
noted ‘for many years that the Jews have 
little or no alcoholism. Though most Jews 
drink somewhat and some drink to excess, 
yet the records of arrest, admissions to hos- 
pitals for alcoholism, and the incidence of 
alcoholic psychoses everywhere show a 
marked and extraordinary immunity of the 
Jew from alcohol addiction However, a mem 
study of the men who come before the se- 
lective service induction boards shows a 
racial-social distribution which makes the __ 
singularity of the Jew less impressive. — ita 

There are few alcoholics among the 
Italian-Americans, although Italians have — 
been busily engaged in the process of man- — 
ufacturing and distributing alcohol for a — 
long time; and further, few of the de- 


. 
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scendants of the peoples who come from 
the Mediterranean littoral are alcoholics. 
It is as we press upward and northward 
to the British Isles and to Scandinavia that 
we find a heavy incidence of alcoholism in 
the descendants of the people who come 
from these countries. Throughout the 
United States the incidence of alcoholism 
and the alcoholic psychoses is greatest 
among the people who come from the 
British Isles and especially among the Irish- 
Americans, with a liberal sprinkling of 
alcoholism among people from Norway, 
Denmark, and the Slavic countries, as well 
as from parts of Germany. Yet no one, I 
think, will maintain that the Irish have a 
greater incidence of nervous and mental 
disturbance than have the Jews. They cer- 
tainly do not suffer more from anxiety or 
inferiority feelings. They do not have more 
anguish of spirit from which they long to 
escape. (It may be stated that to be a 
Jew is not only to have an anxiety neuro- 
sis but almost to be one.) 

It is relevant to point out that it is un- 
der the tremendous change in social psy- 
chological pressure which takes place when 
primitive peoples become enmeshed in and 
enslaved by Western civilization that alco- 
holism sometimes becomes almost universal. 
Ruth Bunzel paints a moving and shame- 
ful picture of the lot of the Central Ameri- 
can Indians when they became helots on 
the plantations and in the mines of their 

‘ Spanish masters, and a deliberate and 
planned alcoholism was foisted on the en- 
slaved population to perpetuate their deg- 
radation and thus maintain their subordina- 
tion. 

' Furthermore, certain clinical facts which 
are of importance bear on the problem of 
the relationship of the neuroses and psy- 
choses to alcoholism. It is stated that 
people who are depressed drink excessively; 
yet it is a common occurrence that when a 
man who has been a heavy drinker de- 
velops a depression, he may remain entirely 

sober because for the first time he gets no 
pleasure, no kick, no thrill from alcohol. 
He is only made sick by drinking and 
without any compensating mental state. I 


stop drinking than people who drink to 
excess because of depression. 


r 


ie ON What Alcoholism Is 


_ If one considers alcohol addiction as a 
final goal to which many roads lead, a 
classification of alcoholism must be made 
_ so as to orient thinking and differentiate 
_ the treatment ofsthe individual alcoholic. 


this respect: A man may commit murder 
social right because his community re- 


punish ent.as laudable. 


oa think there are more depressed people who | 


the avenging of a private wrong by | 
In the 


_ sign of manhood, 


Another may take life in pursuance of 
some other criminal act such as robbery. 
His intent may not be to murder at all, 
but the murder flows out of the situation 
and is incidental to the crime motivation 
as a whole. A man may commit murder 
because he is deluded, has ideas of perse- 
cution, dementia praecox, general paresis or 
some other mental disease. And finally, a 
man may commit murder because he is 
so low in the intellectual scale that he does 
not know the difference between right and 
wrong and has not been able to assimilate 
the cultural ideology in this respect. The 
same act—killing—may thus be approached, 
so far as motivation and psychological 
causation is concerned, by many roads. And 
many roads lead to alcoholism. 

The escape motivation of alcoholic in- 
dulgence has been worked to death and 
has become a psychiatric and social cliché. 
Men drink to celebrate a past, present or 
coming event. Some seek the good will 
and esteem of others in a combination of 
social propitiation and self-glorification or 
exhibitionism; thus vanity is one of the 
great sources of the motives for drinking. 
Others drink to alleviate fear, sorrow, fa- 
tigue, and boredom—the Four Horsemen 
of the Weary Spirit; a few to dissolve the 
shackles of the Brooding Self; and finally 
most, because it is the inexorably pressing 
“thing to do.” Out of the primary social, 
racial, sexual predilection and _ pressure, . 
without which there is no alcoholism, some 
find their way to addiction. 


Social Pressures 


Again, what are these roads to alcohol- 
ism? There is, first of all, a cultural pat- 
tern which does not frown effectively on 
the most important road to alcoholism— 
heavy drinking—and which even tends to 
encourage it. At the same time, another 
cultural pattern disavows heavy drinking, 
punishes it, regards it as evil, unhygienic, 
and so on. This conflict of social attitudes 
I have described elsewhere as the social 
ambivalence towards alcoholism. In some 
racial-social groups there is very little am- 
bivalence. The group is very definitely 
against alcoholism. This is the case of the 
Jews. 

In other groups the pressure towards 
heavy drinking is strongly based socially 
and has a long history. This, in my opin- 
ion, is the case among the people of north- 
ern Europe. It is noteworthy that the only 
groups which included drunkenness and 
fighting in their concept of paradise were 
the Germanic peoples. In Valhalla the 
heroes fought all day, then were carried 
back by the Valkyrie to Valhalla, were 
miraculously cured of their wounds and 


spent the night in an orgy of drinking. 


Nothing is said abo 
the Valkyrie. 3 Thus, 1 
peoples, to drink heavily 


and th 


hat happened to 
was considered a 


hol so well a 


ng the northern 


it a proof of virility, which gives it u 
sanction of ceremony, and finally establish 
it by the greatest of social powers—cu 
tom. ‘This social pressure does not opera 
equally on all persons, just as the trer 
towards learning and the praise of war « 
not operate equally to make scholars ar 
soldiers of the various members of 
population. Nevertheless, social pressu 
must never be forgotten as a factor in t 
development of heavy drinking, which — 
its turn becomes the main road to alcoh« 
ism. 

It must be asserted that most “hea’ 
drinkers” remain relatively normal, hor 
ever foolish and deplorable it may be 
drink too frequently and too much. $ 
long as a man drinks socially, does n 
damage his physical health, does not lo 
much time from his work, does not sit 
from the social and economic position 
which he has risen, does not loosen t 
ties which bind him to friends and fami 
he is not yet a true alcoholic. 

Put more psychologically and soma 
cally, alcoholism appears mainly as the ot 
growth of heavy drinking. Here I u 
some of the criteria which Robert Selig 
the Johns Hopkins psychiatrist, uses — 
mark the transition from drinking to ; 
coholism: when the morning after fin 
the drinker so tremulous and disorganiz 
that he feels an urgent need for the all t 
transiently steadying drink; when he mn 
use alcohol for a prop in the pressing da: 
occasions when doubt, frustration, fatign 
-and monotony assail him—in short, wh 
pleasure is supplanted by craving, and « 
privation brings out the zestless restle 
ness of the drug addict. The sensil 
drinker seeks a mild euphoria and an kas 
access to other pleasures; the alcoholic | 
lost other roads to euphoria and_ see 
anesthesia as the Good of his existence. 


Who Becomes an Addict? 


Within the ever present framework 
the social pressure as manifested by s 
racial-social status, as well as by occu 
tion, who becomes the heavy drinker i: 
relevant question. My impression is t 
the man with the delusive gift of a met 
olism that withstands alcohol well, w 
does not easily become sick or adve: 
-affected, and who in the earlier periods 
his life quickly builds up a tolerance 
increasing doses of this drug, is in ¢ 
of alcohol addiction through the road 
heavy drinking. Conversely, the man 
“becomes dull, dazed, dizzy by a d 
two, whose metabolism is such t 
“gets nothing out of it” but the unp 
and who finds on r 
experiment that he’ cannot 
tolerance, does not 


ors in the creation of addiction, it seems 
hime we may state the case somewhat as 
pws: It is difficult to isolate the per- 
jility types who become alcoholic, yet it 
obable that certain personality types do 
ppme alcoholic more frequently than 
ers. I think the “unorganized extro- 
* becomes an alcoholic very readily. 
is the individual who remains on a 
ik level of hedonism without the de- 
ppment of sentiment, whose energies are 
ended without engrossing and fixed pur- 
2, who drifts in the present moment, 
_ governed by the past or directed by a 
ire. 
| do not think that the hobo, the com- 
if example of this type, is a hobo be- 
se. of his addiction to alcohol. I think 
saddiction to alcohol is part of the same 
eeral trend which has led to his becom- 
a hobo. He has not built up an or- 
iized self. He has no fixed attachment 
1 woman, so he does not marry. He has 
loyalty to a locale, so he migrates from 
ce to place. He has no developed skill, 
mause he is not industrious and follows 
cerant occupations merely to get enough 
sustain life and to obtain alcohol in any 
mm. He drinks to excess because he has 
thing to keep him sober. There is no 
ser inhibition against alcoholism. He 
es not belong to any social or religious 
»up which is against alcoholism, because 
is not a joiner or a church-goer. The 
sitive social pressure towards alcohol in- 
lgence operates without let or hindrance. 
The unorganized extroverts, of whom 
: hobo is merely the, extreme example, 
some the “sot” drinkers, who drink with- 
t fastidiousness or ceremony, who gather 
ether in alleyways, in lonely cabins along 
> river or in the woods, and pass the 
ttle around. But the sot needs no com- 
nionship for his drinking, and in his 
John Barleycorn has nothing to fear 
m Venus. All other hedonistic striving 


“a 


somes stilled when alcoholism becomes | 


nplete. U5 Oo ca 
A. second type of alcoholic is by his in- 
sic nature the opposite of the unor- 
nized extrovert. Here we encounter the 
fortunate who has what I call the “so- 
I anxiety neurosis.” 
yw men fills him with dread. He can- 
face their scrutiny without stammer- 
inner tremor, or somatic disturbance 


ne type or another. Yet he yearns ar- 


to be one with his fellows and to be 


the influence of alcohol he finds this 


Meeting with his” 


ase in social relationship. Except un- 


that in some cases—those who belong to 
racial-cultural groups which do not frown 
on alcoholism and, in addition, who toler- 
ate alcohol fairly well—alcohol addiction 
readily develops as a final phase of a social 
disability. 


Three Types of Spree Drinking 


There are three types of spree drinking 
of interest and importance. In all spree 
drinking there is usually:prior heavy drink- 
ing, then complete or comparative sobriety, 
and then a debauch starts which goes on 
day and night until the hospital, the jail, 
or occasionally death ends the frenzied 
cycle. 

One type seems linked either to a re- 
curring depression or the beginning of a 
manic attack, and is thus not so much true 
alcoholism as symptomatic of manic-de- 
pressive psychosis leading either to a mental 
anguish for which anesthesia is sought, or 
else to an extreme recklessness and flam- 
boyance of spirit which use the medium of 
alcohol for a fantastic exhibitionistic cele- 
bration. 

The second variety is the “reaction to 
trouble and frustration” spree. This is not 
merely getting drunk to forget or escape; 
it is a cycle of increasing tempo and can 
only be stopped forcibly by outer power or 
by delirium tremens, or neuritis, or pneu- 
monia, to cite a few of the effective red 
lights. As a rule, this kind of spree drink- 
er is ordinarily a restrained drinker—one 
who has to keep himself in check to remain 
reasonably sober. Then comes what one of 
them designated as the puvyh-over, “the 
to-hell-with-it” event and the spree is on. 

The third type is entirely baffling in its 
stark periodic alcoholism. There is no 
mental disease, and there is no trouble. 


Fear, worry, fatigue, boredom, none of these 


is evident either to the man himself or to 
those about him. Between sprees he drinks 


not at all and refuses the ever-recurring 


invitation, “What will you have,” firmly, 
good-naturedly, and without any feeling of 
temptation. Suddenly and after a brief 
inner battle, he takes the fatal first drink, 
and then there is set going by an inexorable 
mechanism a feverish debauch in barrooms 


~and hotel rooms, with a finale in hospital, 


jail or morgue. Usually this dipsomaniac, 
as the older literature termed him, has 
been a heavy drinker who finally reaches 


abstinence, but thereafter remains on a 


pharmacological all-or-none principle. 


manded and so is common, thus readily 
becoming metamorphized into alcohol ad- 
diction. The big city salesman or agent in 
a competitive business entertains his cus- 
tomers and especially those who come from 
rural districts and small towns to combine 
business with free pleasure. And drinking 
permeates all such entertainment. To the 
customer the debauch becomes a pleasant 
or regretful episode; to the salesman it is 
part of a dangerous career. Dangerous, 
that is, to men of some races and not to 
others, to men who lack the full natural 
vitality and to whom alcohol furnishes the 
fuel for an artificial and dangerous pres- 
sure. Wherever “personality” is demanded 
as part of the selling process, in the profes- 
sions as well as in business, and wherever 
entertainment is a part or the whole of 
the transaction—in short, where personality 
or sociability become unduly emphasized, 
alcohol addiction becomes the lot of a dis- 
proportionate number of men and women. 

It is very easy to classify the alcoholic as 
a constitutional psychopathic inferior, and 
to commit the logical error of circular 
reasoning, namely, the alcoholic is a con- 
stitutional psychopathic inferior because he 
drinks to excess, and he drinks to excess 
because he is a constitutional psychopathic. 
inferior. The evidence of abnormal per- 
sonality among prohibitionists needs to be 
studied as a counterbalance to the study of 
the personality of alcoholics. 
case, the negative social pressure in respect 
to drinking has won the day; whereas, in 
the case of the alcoholic, the positive social 
pressure has become victorious. 


Prevention 


The roads to alcoholism are many, but ~ 


they are always offshoots of the highway of 
social-racial custom and _ tradition. 
treatment of the individual case has at this 
time some twenty varieties, ranging from 
Alcoholics Anonymous and frank religious 
exhortation to spinal fluid drainage, benze- 
drine sulfate and the conditioned reflex, not 
forgetting psychoanalysis,  psychothera- 
peutics, and shock therapy. " 


Whoever wishes ardently to prevent al- Re 
coholism will need the heart of a lion, the 


wiliness of the serpent, and the guileless- 
ness of the dove. He will meet head on 


In the one | 


The © 


not only the terrific power of tradition and 


custom, but also the power of great indus- — 


tries‘as they fight for the sale of a danger- «ie 


Not only all this, but he who seeks 
bring about a reasonably drinking bya 
will sooner or later find that he has t 
deal with the structure of a som 
crazy society—a society riddled 


justices of bad working co 


able slums, the twin evils of pores 


unearned wealth, of insecuri 


ous product—a drug—by advertising cam- 
-paigns and the corruption of legislatu on 
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“An Ordinary American 


The Japanese Americans in the U. S. army have a living symbol 
of Uncle Sam—he’s a youngish Mississippian named Earl Finch. 


AN AMERICAN SOLDIER OF JAPANESE PAR- 
entage, who had lost a leg in Italy, lay in 
the army’s Walter Reed Hospital longing 
for his family and friends in Hawaii. Sud- 
denly he saw approach his bedside a pleas- 
ant faced man wearing a pineapple printed 
Hawaiian shirt. “That shirt looked won- 
derful,’ he now relates, “but when the 
man told me his name, I was so excited 


I nearly jumped out of bed without my 
leg.” 


The soldier had never seen Earl Finch ‘ 


before, but he had heard hundreds of 
stories about him. To meet him in person 
was like receiving a visitor from home. 

For, Earl M. Finch, soft-spoken, reticent, 
southern businessman and farmer, is the 
hero of American soldiers of Japanese an- 
cestry. His name is revered by the several 
thousands of them now fighting in Italy 
and France, by the hundreds lying wound- 
ed in army hospitals in this country, and 
by their families, many of whom are still 
in relocation centers. This hero worship 
has resulted from only one cause—friend- 
ship. It has spread like a flame in the year 
and a half since the quiet southerner began 
to spend most of his time and much of 
his money befriending people, particularly 
soldiers, who are members of what has 
been called the loneliest minority group in 
America. 


They Were Lonely Boys 


The object of this mass affection is a 
slight man, somewhere in his middle thir- 
ties, who lives in Hattiesburg, Miss., with 
his father and invalid mother. He owns a 
second-hand furniture establishment, and a 
combination bowling-alley and army goods 
store, as well as a stock farm outside the 
town, and he prefers to be known as a 
farmer rather than a businessman. 

Earl Finch has a hero, too. This is: his 
kid brother, now in combat duty in the 
Pacific. When Earl found he was unable 
to get into the army himself, he decided to 
spend the proceeds of his businesses extend- 
ing hospitality to servicemen—the kind of 
hospitality he would like to have strangers 
offer his brother, 

He began by introducing himself to 
British and French seamen in New Orleans 
and taking them on short trips to sur- 
rounding pointsof interest or to_ night 
clubs. He picked ‘out foreign servicemen 
because he felt that ‘they were the ones 
_ who needed friendship most. 

Then one day in the summer of 1943 
as he was walking down Hattiesburg’s 
main street, he noticed in front of him a 
very small man in an American army uni- 
form much too big for him. The soldier 
lingered at a shop window and Mr. Finch 


saw an Oriental face reflected in the glass.- 


“The little man looked so forlorn,” said 


ih i. 


oe oe 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


—Constant reader of the Pacific Citizen, 
lively weekly publication of the Japanese 
American Citizens League, is our asso- 
ciate editor, Kathryn Close. And when 
she found in its pages frequent items 
about Earl Finch, she felt she must know 
more about him. This story of friend- 
ship is the result. 


he when pressed for the story, “that | 
invited him home to supper.” 

The soldier came armed with a big 
bunch of American Beauty roses for Mr. 
Finch’s mother. After supper, he spent 
hours in pleasant conversation with her. 
“Then I knew I liked him,” says her son. 

That was the beginning of an interest 
in Japanese Americans that has gradually 
absorbed more and more of Earl Finch’s 
time. The soldier he had entertained was 
a member of a large group of volunteers 
of Japanese ancestry then stationed at Camp 
Shelby. They were lonely boys. Their ad- 
vent to the state had met with a blast from 
a prominent politician that was hardly con- 
ducive to self-assurance in young men who 
since Pearl Harbor had felt themselves 
suspect wherever they went. They shied 
away from the USO clubs after a few ex- 
periences of finding themselves standing 
apart as self-conscious onlookers. They 
avoided the dances at the service clubs in 
the camps, for there were no girls for them. 

Mr. Finch began to take small groups 
of these boys to his home. When he be- 
came familiar with their needs, he decided 
to entertain them in larger numbers. He 
invited 600 to a picnic at his farm, where 
he staged a rodeo, complete with cow- 
punchers, unbroken horses, and all the 
trimmings. At another time, he took out 
300 for a watermelon picnic. When Christ- 
mas came, he bought up all the cigars in 
Hattiesburg and sent them to the boys at 
the camp along with truckloads of fruit— 
“mangoes and bananas and things we 
hadn’t seen for a long time,” says one boy 
from Hawaii who is still talking about it. 


The Numbers Increase 


But the hospitable southerner was not 
satisfied with what entertainment he could 
offer the soldiers himself. Nearly 300 miles 
from Hattiesburg, at Rohwer, Ark., stands 
one of the War Relocation Authority’s 
temporary relocation centers, where there 
are several thousand of the Japanese and 
Americans of Japanese descent who were 
evacuated from their West Coast homes in 
the early months of the war. To Mr. Finch 
its proximity represented an opportunity. 
He got in touch with army service officers 
and arranged for buses to be sent to the 
center (and also to Jerome, Ark., where 


there was another center which has since 


closed) to bring girls for his soldier frien 
to the camp dances. The boys themsely 
paid the expenses and about sixty gu 
came. The experiment was so successt 
that it has been repeated at intervals of ty 
or three months ever since. 

He also helped persuade the local Unit 
Service Organizations council, of which | 
is a member, to cooperate with USO rep! 
sentatives in the establishment in Hattie 
burg of a special club for these soldie: 
where they could feel at home—the no 
popular Aloha USO Club. 

He put up trophies for athletic conte: 
on the post and made it possible for id 
boys to go on athletic trips outside tu 
camp, sometimes to meet with professiona 

He arranged for publication, at his ov 
expense, of the battle song “Go for Broke 
(Hawaiian slang for shoot the works) wr 
ten by Pfc. Harry Hamada of the 4421 
Combat Team and adopted as its offic 
song. 

With all his efforts to extend opportu 
ties for recreation to as many soldiers 
possible, Earl Finch never lost person 
touch with the boys. ‘He arranged hot 
space in New Orleans for those who we 
fortunate enough to have a three-day pa 
Occasionally he entertained a group by ta 
ing them to the city. He drove th 
the relocation centers to see their famili 
or friends. 

When the volunteers moved on to E 
ropean battlefronts and were replaced | 
draftees, also of Japanese ancestry, he ke 
in touch with the old crowd by mail a 
made friends with the new. He takes the 
to ball games, giving them parties in | 
home and on his farm, shows them a g 
time in the city, and does the innumeral 
little things that only a person with a g 
for friendship can think up. Said a hon 
sick draftee from Hawaii recently: “E; 
Finch is the only thing that makes sp 
time bearable.” _ 

He seems to have a knack of knowi 
just what the boys need to boost th 
morale. After the announcement of 1 
atrocities perpetrated against Americ 
prisoners of war in the Philippines, 1 
Japanese American soldiers at Shelby fou 
themselves restricted to the post. They w 
engulfed in gloom until Mr. Finch a 
the USO arranged for a Philippine — 
chestra. from New Orleans to go to 1 
camp and entertain. them with Hawaii 
music. The very*fact that the Filipi 
were willing to,.play for them made | 
boys feel better. . Bhie 

Their Families and Friends 

The glimpses he caught of the relocat 
centers through visits “home” with the b 
aroused Mr. Finch’s interest in the pec 
living in those drab surroundings. I 


* 


xing as Easter approached, he suggested 
the Japanese Americans at Camp Shelby 
at they do something for the children in 
e Rohwer center, saying he himself would 
it up $300 for. candy Easter eggs. Re- 
onding eagerly to the idea, the men 
ised $2,300. On Easter day, Mr. Finch 
id some of his friends went out to the 
mter with 10,000 Easter eggs, a ton of 
ady, 2,000 pints of ice cream, and “doz- 
is and dozens” of Easter rabbits. They 
ok furniture for a camp USO and equip- 
ent for a children’s playground. 

This past Christmas he again stimulated 
children’s party at the center and within 
week had received over 1,200 letters of 
ypreciation from the children. In this 
ity he was aided by the men of the 171st 
fantry Battalion, and their special con- 
bution was furniture for the living room 
the center’s old men’s home. 

From the extension of personal hospital- 
y to neighboring soldiers and their fam- 
es, Mr. Finch’s interest in Japanese 
merican servicemen has turned into a 
Il time job. He has traveled 32,000 miles 
the last year, visiting other camps and 
my hospitals. Last fall he invited 200 
ys from Camp Fannin, Tex., to be his 
ests at a football game in nearby Tyler. 
e took a Japanese Hawaiian orchestra, 
mposed of boys on furlough from Camp 
elby, on a trip to several hospitals around 
€ country to entertain men of every race, 
ounded in France and Italy. Only a few 
ys ago he gave a party in a New York 
tel for 150 men—Japanese, Chinese, 
awaiian—all American soldiers on fur- 
ugh in the city. 

His main concern now is with the 


Mr. Finch at Camp Shelby, Miss., distributing trophies to the winning baseball team of the 442nd Combat unit of Nisei volunteers— 


wounded—with all wounded soldiers but 
especially those of Japanese descent. Re- 
cently he invited five Japanese Americans, 
on furlough from the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in Washington, to accompany him to 
New York for a “good time.” One had 


lost a leg, one an arm, two had lost eyes, 
one was recovering from bullet wounds 
(he holds-a Distinguished Service Cross), 
but they all were in high spirits as they 
“did the town” with their friend. 

There is one responsibility that Mr. 


Finch has taken upon himself that he finds 
very difficult. This is visiting the relocation 
centers to see families of men who have 
been killed in battle. 

“Can you imagine what it’s like to call 
on men and women who are behind barbed 
wire and try to help them find comfort in 
the fact that their son died for his coun- 
try?” he asks. But whenever he hears of a 
Japanese American boy’s death—and there 
have been many—he makes it a point to 
get in touch with the soldier’s family. 


There is an air of earnestness about Earl 
Finch that sometimes seems almost tense, 
but again is relieved by a twinkle of fun. 
It is as though he were being driven by 
some moral urge into more and more 
feverish activity, but with it all was enjoy- 
ing himself tremendously. His manner is 
somewhat nervous—one is never sure when 
he is going to hop up and move about the 
room, or even walk out in the midst of a 
conversation. 

In appearance there is little that would 
make him stand out in a crowd. He is 
slim, pale, baldish, with blue eyes and a 
pleasant smile. Somehow he combines a 
provincial simplicity with the assurance of 
a man of the world. New Orleans, Wash- 
ington, New York are as familiar to him as 
his native Hattiesburg. Yet there is a 
genuine shyness about him—and a tendency 


to blush. 
They “Go for Broke” 


Anyone interviewing him finds it hard 
to learn much about Earl Finch. But one 
learns a lot about American soldiers of 
Japanese ancestry, for Mr. Finch manages 
repeatedly to turn the subject to “our boys.” 

He tells of their heroic exploits—indi- 
vidually and as a group—and of the kind 
of people they are. He tells of the 100th 
Infantry Battalion, composed entirely of 


' 
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Hawaiians of Japanese descent, and how 
they participated in the landings at Salerno 
and in every major action in Italy since; 
of the 1,000 Purple Hearts among the 
original 1,300 men of this group; of the 
numerous citations won by individuals of 
the battalion—by July there were eleven 
Distinguished Service Crosses, forty-four 
Silver Stars, thirty-one Bronze Stars, and 
three Legion of Merit decorations, and there 
have been many since. (The group has 
been’ called “one of the most, decorated 
units of its size in American military his- 
tory.”) He tells of the 442nd Combat 
Team, formed when the army called for 
4,500 Japanese American volunteers from 
Hawaii and the mainland “and got 10,000”; 
of how last summer four days after enter- 
ing the front lines in Italy, men of this 
group had advanced fifty miles, some of 
them getting so far ahead of supply lines 
that they had to go without food for 
twenty-four hours; of how later the same 
men spearheaded the rescue of the “lost 
battalion” of Texans in the Vosges foot- 
hills in France, and of the fierce action 
they have been seeing with General Patch’s 
Seventh Army. 

He speaks of individual friends: of the 
cheerful letters he receives from Yoshinao 
(“Turtle”) Omiya, whose eyes were blown 
out by a land mine at the Volturno River 


_ Four men of a distinguished battalion, the 100th Infantry; they were wounded in Italy 


and who now has a job in a war plant; 
another Hawaiian Japanese who, thou 
he lost an eye and is still in the hospit 
keeps worrying army officials with his _ 
quests to be sent back into combat with 
comrades of the 100th. 

He talks of the Japanese Americans s 
at Camp Shelby, the boys of the 171st . 
fantry Battalion who seem fired with 
common zeal to make good and prove th 
“Americanism”; of the men of the 442 
when they were in camp, and how tk 
raised $100,000 among themselves in a v 
bond drive, and contributed $10,000 to t 
American Red Cross fund-raising campaig 

But about himself, Earl Finch will s 
little except: “I am just an ordinary Am 
ican who values the American way of lif 

America is made up of paradoxes, 
perhaps it is not unduly strange to find 
dedicated champion of a minority group 
Mississippi, a state hardly noted for 
racial tolerance. The way has not alwa 
been easy for Earl Finch. He does n 
mention it, but others bear witness to t 
community prejudice he often has been 1 
against in extending his hospitality. 

“He is an individualist and he does n 
seem to care whether he is threatened wi 
social ostracism,” one man said who kne 
his work at the Aloha USO club. But t 
result has been that while some “influenti 
persons” have looked down their noses 
Mr. Finch’s activities, more and more of tl 
townspeople have become interested 
what he is doing and have adopted 
changed attitude to the Japanese Americ: 
soldiers in their midst. 


The Symbol 


Earl Finch does not talk about hithse. 
but almost any American soldier of Ja 
anese descent—even one who has nev 
seen him—will talk about him indefinitel 
In the short space of a few months he h 
become almost legendary. The Nisei w 
tell you of his fabulous wealth—“his rane 
is so big he has to use an airplane to g 
around on it,” the story. goes—while ; 
reality he is a man of comfortable but mo 
est means. Men who have been overseas r 
late that he is a favorite topic of conve 
sation among Japanese American bo 
when they ‘have time to “chin” a whil 
Hundreds of Nisei soldiers who hav 
never. seen him write to him. He h; 
received as many as 500 letters in one da 
One veteran of the 442nd tells how the bo 
in Italy planned to write him a chain le 
ter, for they knew he could not possib 
answer all the individual mail he receive 
But, adds the soldier, the 442nd “got busy 
before the letter was completed. 

Actually, to the American soldiers | 
Japanese ancestry, Earl Finch represen 
something more than a friend or even 
hero. To them he'has:become a symbo 
an indication that-democracy is not dea 
so far as they are concerned; that they a 
still welcome in their own land; that th 
fight for freedom has as much meaning f 
them as for other Americans. It is know 
among the soldiers that one young Japane: 
American died on an_ Italian battlefie 
gasping: tt ; 

“Say good-bye to Mr. Finch.” ~d 


Air Age Transportation 


From the ground up to the stratosphere, postwar passengers and cargo will move 


| over new routes, at 


IE RAILROADS MADE POSSIBLE THE GROWTH 
cities and increased our urban population 
rm 15 to 60 percent. We called it the 
lroad_era. Then came the automobile 
iich dispersed our urban population into 
+ suburbs and created the metropolitan 
za. That was the automobile age. Now 
mes the airplane, with its possibility of 
gating “one world.” 
‘Newspaper readers, radio listeners, and 
btion picture audiences have been told of 
2 spectacular achievements expected frem 
cation after the war. There is to be a 
del T family helicopter landing on the 
of or in the backyard. A helicopter bus 
ll take us from our homes in the hills or 
the beach to our places of work in the 
yy, 250 miles away. We shall have dinner 
New York and breakfast in London. 
9 place in the world will be farther away 
an forty-eight hours. Two-week vacations 
dl be spent in China or India. We are to 
across the North Pole to Peiping and 
agapore. The Arctic Ocean will be to the 
ture civilization what the Mediterranean 
a was to ancient civilizations. Inland 
ies will become ports for planes from 
reign lands. 
In general, the public has been satiated 
th such dazzling stories; now it wants 
know not what are the possibilities, but 
nat are the probabilities. People want to 
> the future of aviation in its proper 
spective as it fits into the transportation 
stem along with the railroads and the 
tomobile. 


The First Postwar Decade 


What will the coming century of flight 
like? We cannot, of course, see a century 


ead. Who at the close of Andrew Jack-~ 


n’s administration could have predicted 
é prewar United States of the 1930's? 
it we can have some ideas about the years 
mediately after World War II. First, 
ere will be a transition period—perhaps 
0 years. Then-a decade about which we 
n make some predictions. But uncertain 
ctors blur the outline of the second post- 
ar decade, and the years beyond. 

Technological developments are also oc- 
tring in the railway and automobile 
dustries; though, to be sure, not so 
amatically as in aviation. There will be 


anges in shipping. Will aviation replace 


e railroad and the automobile as the auto- 
obile replaced the horse, and the railroad 
¢ stage coach? Or will aviation be added 
‘the existing system as the automobile 
is added to railroads and ships? 


In 1940, the total inter-city passenger 


pein the United States was 33,700,000,- 
) passenger miles, of which 1,100,000,000 
re by airplane. Bus travel constituted 


WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


—The first in our 1945 series of articles 
exploring war-speeded developments in 
science and technology is by the Sewell 
L. Avery distinguished service professor 
of sociology at the University of Chi- 
cago. Professor Ogburn was director of 
research for the President’s Committee 
on Social Trends (1930-33) and from 
1935 to 1943 was research consultant 
and member of the science committee of 
the National Resources Committee. He 
recently completed a special University 
of Chicago study of aviation. 


10,900,000,000 of the total passenger miles 
and the railroads 19,800,000,000 passenger 
miles, of which 8,200,000,000 were Pullman 
travel. The passenger miles for private auto- 
mobiles in inter-city travel are estimated at 
246,000,000,000 but the length of automobile 
trips was much shorter than for buses. 

Thus only about 3 percent of the com- 
mercial passenger miles between cities in 
our last peace year was by airplane. 
Passengers traveled at a rate of 5.1 cents 
per passenger air mile as compared with 4 
to 4.25 cents per rail mile by Pullman, 2.2 
to 2.5 cents by railway coach, and 1.5 to 
2.2 cents by bus. 

In the latter part of the first postwar 
decade, airplane travel probably will amount 
to some 7,000,000,000 passenger miles at 
around 3.5 or 4 cents a passenger mile— 
if business conditions are good; but if there 
is a fairly severe depression then four or 
five billion miles probably will be a closer 
estimate. Thus passenger miles by airplane 
will almost equal the total Pullman traffic 
in 1940, but will be less than one fifth of 

the total inter-city passenger traffic. How- 
ever, this does not mean that the railroads 
will lose all their Pullman trade to the air- 
planes. The increased passenger miles for 
the airplane will come partially from the 
creation of ‘new traflic. 


Air Age Railroads 


Apparently the railroads are going to 
make a vigorous effort to hold their Pull- 
man passengers, especially those who travel 
more than 400 miles. They will do this 
by improving the service and lowering the 
charges. A Pullman car today will carry 
twenty-seven passengers. The Pullman car 
of the future’is planned to carry forty-five. 
The price suggested is around two dollars 
for a berth (plus the regular coach fare) 
between Chicago and New York City. The 
theory is that the price of a berth should 
be less than a room at a hotel. Reclining 
coach chairs are expected to be considerably 
improved in comfort and to be provided 
without additional cost to the passenger. 


new speeds, by plane, helicopter, railroad, bus and car. 


Even so, it is quite possible that the rail- 
roads will have to curtail their Pullman 
schedules and cut the number of their sleep- 
ing cars, because the railroads can afford to 
lower Pullman charges only if the cars are 
filled. This may mean fewer Pullman ac- 
commodations. 

The railroad coaches and the buses are 
expected to lose very few passengers to the 
airlines since most of the travel on buses 
and coaches is short distance travel. The 
advantages of air travel are greater for long 
distances, in both expense and speed. The 
cost per mile on airlines increases if many 
stops are made at short intervals. The sav- 
ing of time by plane also is less if frequent 
stops are made, since they decrease the total 
block speed. Furthermore, the time gained 
by the speed of air travel is often lessened 
by the necessity of having to go back and 
forth to an airport. 

For instance, from Peoria to Chicago, the 
time by airplane is shorter than by rail. But 
when the time required to go from the 
home of the traveler to the Peoria airport 
and from the Chicago airport to the Loop 
is included, the saving in time is wiped 
out. A helicopter bus will depart and land 
closer to the center of the city, but the rates 
by helicopter bus are likely to be consider- 
ably higher than by motor bus, possibly 
twice as much. Thus it is questionable 
whether the airplanes and helicopter buses 


“can offer as frequent schedules as the bus 


and railroad. 

Nevertheless, aviation will enter the field 
of short distance transportation. Early in 
1943, there were 288 cities certified for 
scheduled air service. Counting people liv- 
ing within a 25-mile radius of the airport 
as having air service, then 59.7 percent of 
the population in 1943 was reached by air- 
lines. Since all the big cities have airports 
on scheduled airlines, doubling the present 
air route mileage of 50,000 miles would 
penetrate downward to the small towns. . 
However, each additional thousand route 
miles will serve smaller and smaller pro- 
portions of the population. The successful 
extension of air routes to smaller places 
will depend upon the degree to which 
economies in air transportation can be 
made. To be self-supporting, these local air 
lines would have to charge from 4 to 7 
cents a mile. The planes are likely to be 
small and the schedules infrequent. 

Aviation at present is used by the higher 
income groups in large cities. The extension 


‘of aviation to the smaller towns will be 
furthered by government mail subsidies, 


just as present airlines were aided by mail 
subsides in the 1930’s. Indeed, public de- 
mand is likely to force delivery of first-class 


(Continued on page 58) 
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AIRCRAFT TO FIT VARYING POSTWAR NEE 


Cabin comfort for distance and international travel 


mail by air to all the places where it can 
be flown. Increasingly, mail probably will be 
handled at towns and villages by passenger 
planes using a device enabling them to pick 
up and drop mail sacks while traveling at 
high speeds. Mail also will be carried by 
helicopter buses. 


Express and Local Planes 


The public will be served by several 
different types of aircraft. Probably most 
of the travel between large cities will be 
in planes seating from forty to sixty persons, 
or two and three times greater than the 
capacity of the famous DC-3, now the 
standard type of inter-city service. In the 
first decade after the war, block speeds 
will average around 200 to 250 miles an 
hour. Most of these planes will carry some 
express. There will be bigger planes seating 
over one hundred passengers for long dis- 
tance travel with few stops. Planes with 
pressurized cabins will travel above 10,000 
feet, with block speeds of 250 miles or more 
an hour. These planes will go from coast 
to coast in a day or a night with two to 
four stops en route, and at a cost below 
that of Pullman travel today. Smaller cities 
will be served by planes seating twenty or 
twenty-five persons, and the very small 
places by slower planes carrying a dozen or 
fifteen. 

In the first postwar decade hundreds, 

rather than thousands, of planes will be re- 
quired to handle the expected domestic 
trafic—not enough to keep many mass 
production airplane factories busy. In 
1942, 176 planes averaged 8,400,000 pas- 
senger miles per plane a year. The plane is 
a very efficient carrier because of its speed. 
But the plane is more suitable for frequent 
service with small loads than for large loads 
and less frequent schedules. Where the 
trafic is heavy, as between New York and 
Washington, planes may leave every few 
minutes. 

The estimate of 7,000,000,000 passenger 
air miles by the latter part of the first post- 
war decade is an estimate based upon the 
projection of trends. Actually the number 
will be above or below 7,000,000,000, de- 
pending on the state of the business cycle. 

There undoubtedly will be business de- 
pressions following World War II. De- 
pressions followed the first World War, the 
Civil War, the Napoleonic wars. We cer- 
tainly do not yet know how to prevent 
depressions under our existing system 
without resorting to war. The first postwar 
decade after World War I was one of 
growth of income of about 3 percent a year. 
These were prosperous years, but the second 
decade witnessed no growth of income at 
all. Instead, there were the depressions of 
the 1930’s. It may very well be that the 
growth of aviation will be slowed up mark- 
edly by a business depression somewhere 
along the line-in the first two postwar 
decades. But aviation should continue to 
grow for a half century at least. The rail- 


roads grew in number of passengers car-_ 


ried for three quarters of a century. After 
sixty years of growth, telephone expansion 
has not ceased, nor automobile expansion 
after forty years. ’ 
During this future period of aviation de- 


velopment and growth, the costs should 
work downward. How far down they may 
go is the question. Many observers think 3 
cents a mile (in money of present purchas- 
ing power) may be reached within a 
decade, or shortly thereafter. It seems 
doubtful whether the cost will go as low as 
2.5 cents a mile. It does not appear that 
aviation will ever be as cheap as bus trans- 
portation, though, of course, such a sweep- 
ing prediction is unsafe in view of the un- 
known technological future. With rates of 
3 or 2.5 cents a mile, the total annual 
passenger miles might reach 15,000,000,000. 
However, it must be remembered that 
twenty-five years after World War Il ends, 
our population will have stopped increas- 
ing, unless we take down the bars to im- 
migration or do what no nation ever yet 
has done—reverse a declining birthrate. 

These estimates of lowered costs are 
made on the expectation of technological 
improvements in engines, propellers, body 
design, fuels, and assisted take-offs. Jet pro- 
pulsion may be used by or before the 
second postwar decade for flights of suff- 
cient distance for high altitude travel, possi- 
bly in combination with propellers. 


Cargo Carriers 


It is more difficult to predict the future 
transportation of cargo. The obstacle is 
solely one of price, for the war has demon- 
strated that there are no mechanical bar- 
riers. At present, the rate for cargo is nearly 
the same as the passenger rate—assuming 
200 pounds per passenger and baggage. 
Although this rate includes ground han- 
dling charges, it is a very high rate for 
general cargo. Yet the airlines were not 
making money up until World War II, but 
were aided by the government. 

The rates for cargo from door to door 
are expected to drop to 50 and then to 30 
cents a ton-mile when cargo is carried on 
the same planes with passengers. In all- 
cargo planes, the rates should be several 
cents lower. But even at these expected 
rates, competition with the railrdads is not 
likely to be very successful. The rail express 
rate is about 10 to 11 cents a mile for long 
hauls. Rail freight rates are about 1.5 or 
2 cents a ton-mile. But even at the present 
high rates, air cargo has had a rapid ex- 
pansion. This has been due mainly to the 
phenomenon of emergency orders. In addi- 
tion there will be increasing use of air 
transport for some goods with a high value 
per pound, even without the emergency 
factor—jewels, motion picture films, furs, 
luxury clothing, for example. And in parts 
of South America and Africa which lack 
railroad and highway facilities, the cargo 


plane has shown vast possibilities as a com- 


mon carrier in such regions. 
Aviation leaders realize the great poten- 
tialities in air cargo. It is freight that sup- 


ports the railroads. But the great volumes, 


of possible cargo will not be transferred 
to the air unless the rates can be brought 
down very low. Many studies have been 
made by various sources attempting to find 


out how low future air cargo rates may 


fall. Not many have been able to predict 


‘rates as low as 15 cents a ton-mile from 


airport to airport. Yet there are some stu- 


. . / 


mates. The speed and time-saving 


dents who profess to see a rate of 5 cents. 
Contract rates and large volumes of cargo 
may bring large reductions. In the foresee- 
able future, air cargo is expected to be 
confined mainly to express shipments, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency. One prospect 
is that perishable fruits, and vegetables will 
be shipped by air from the Pacific Coast 
to eastern markets. 


International Travel 


The future of international air passenger 
travel is quite bright, but not for foreign 
air cargo. The airplane saves a great amount 
of time on the long distances from the 
United States to Europe, to South America 
and the Orient, as compared to water travel. 
It is- difficult to see how the passenger ratcs 
in the postwar decade can be on a sound 
economic basis under 5 cents a mile. Yet 
Pan American Airways is advertising future 
trips to Hawaii at 4 cents a mile and to 
South America at 3.5 cents. Of course, other 
factors than costs affect prices. Under con- 
ditions of cut-throat competition among 
the railroads, the price charged at one time 
for travel from New York to Chicago by 
rail was $1 for the whole journey. With 
governmental ownership and “favored in- 
struments,” national rivalries may mean 
very low priced, subsidized travel. 

Transatlantic passenger travel is the 
largest international market for American 
airlines. With the cessation of immigration, 
however, the volume of transatlantic travel 
is not as large as once it was. There were 
500,000 to 600,000 first and second-class 
tourist and cabin passengers a year before 
the war in this zone. This was some 10,000 


a week and could be carried by a dozen or © 


so of the projected DC-7’s with a seating 
capacity of 108 apiece, making the trip 
across in fifteen hours. With this business 
divided among aviation companies of the 
United States, France, Britain and other 
countries, the amount of traffic for any one 
nation would be comparatively small. 

But international travel is expected to in- 
crease in volume because of the shortened 


time necessary for the trip. A journey to — 


Europe by ocean liner and back takes ten 
or eleven days. By air, less than two days 
is required. Here we see aviation’s greatest 
asset, speed and saving of time. Traveling 
by air, one can spend eleven or twelve days 
of a two-week vacation in Europe. Buyers 
and sellers and other business executives 
can go to foreign areas without too much 
loss of time from their offices at home. 
Aviation will create perhaps as much traf- 
fic as it will take away from ships by the 
end of the first decade, assuming good 
business conditions. 

_ If a million passengers a year were car- 
ried on international routes, that would *be 
only about one quarter of the passengers 
carried in the United States in 1942 by 
domestic airlines. 
North Atlantic has been more than half of 
the total transoceanic travel between the 
United States and other nations. Greater 


expansion rates are expected for air travel — 
to Latin America and to the Orient in the 


postwar decades. However, there are few 
data on which to make quantitative esti 


The travel across: the © 


ie Ser te he 


waviation companies quite optimistic about 
ithe future volume of international air travel. 
But it should be recalled that a vacation 
trip to Europe still will require several 
hundred more dollars than most persons 
pnow spend on their vacations in this coun- 
ttry. 

The airplane is free from the barriers of 
ywater and land and can follow the great 
ecircle routes which give the shortest dis- 
ttance between any two cities. Since we are 
gaccustomed to thinking in terms of land 
sand water travel, some of the great circle 
iroutes are startling to us. For instance, in 
itraveling from this country to Moscow we 
‘save time by going across the Arctic near 
ithe North Pole. The shortest route to 
{Shanghai takes us across Alaska. Since air- 
\lines need passengers, they are more likely 
ito fly over areas where the population is 
idense rather than follow the great circle 
iroutes. We shall probably go to the Philip- 
;pines via Alaska and the shores of Japan 
:and China, not only because it is shorter 
ithan going across the ocean but also be- 
‘cause there will be more passengers along 
ithe rim of North America and Eastern 
Asia than across the great stretches of the 
Pacific. 

The ocean steamship companies are in 
danger of losing a very large part of their 

first and second class passengers; and, if 
air rates are 3.5 cents a mile, of losing their 
third class passengers also. It is difficult to 
see how the ships can retain these pas- 
sengers. The appeal of their services reached 
its zenith in the floating hotels such as the 
“Queen Mary.” But these ships were ex- 
pensive and they were said to have lost 
money on every voyage when depreciation 
is taken into consideration. It is question- 
able whether any more such huge luxury 
liners will be built. 

There will be some travelers who will 
prefer the leisure of an ocean voyage, 
especially if the cost is less than by air. 
Such voyages are likely to be on ships 
smaller than the luxury liners and less 
speedy. Development of a fast, medium- 
sized vessel that would carry passengers 
more cheaply than the planes, would help 
retain passengers for water-borne craft. On 
the other hand, it does not seem probable 
that the airplane will take much cargo 
traffic away from steamships, and at only 
about a cent a ton-mile, this is the most 
profitable end of the shipping business. 


Family Planes and Helicopters 


The greatest non-military use of the air- 
plane up to the present has been to trans- 
port passengers. Most observers, however, 
expect that after the war there will be many 
private planes, carrying from two to six 
persons as does the private automobile. At 
the beginning of the war, there were 25,000 
small planes owned by private individuals. 
How many private planes will there be 
in the first postwar decade and beyond? 

The most common predictions are that 
there will be several hundred thousand 
privately owned small planes within a very 
few years after the war. Many returning 
soldiers will want to fly. A large market 
for small planes would give jobs to veterans. 
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Cargo carrying planes of today. Above, loading army equipment for transportation 
by air; below, unloading the first cargo of fruit to be flown from coast to coast 


The number purchased may be three or 
four hundred thousand; but, if so, it is 
possible that not more than fifty to one 
hundred thousand will find much use. In 
other words, there seems likely to be a 
boom and a collapse. 

This unpopular viewpoint is based upon 
several factors. The market for the small 
plane will be largely among those who can 
buy both a plane and an automobile, a rela- 
tively small group in the high income class. 
The costs of flying are around five to ten 
dollars an hour, with limited flying time 
and high insurance rates. Another draw- 
back is the scarcity of landing fields and 
their distance from ultimate destinations. 
Even if many thousands of landing places 


were constructed and planes developed 
which could land and take-off in a few 
hundred feet, there still would not be 
enough landing places to reduce satisfac- 
torily the inconveniences. 

The future of private flying is expected 
to lie with the helicopter rather than with 
the plane. Technically, the plane is suited 
to wide-open, flat spaces. Yet it is where 
people live that the demand exists. The 
helicopter is much better adapted to densely 
populated areas, since it can descend and 
ascend vertically, except in high altitudes. 
But the helicopter, as a usable invention, is 
only six years old, and it takes a long time 
to develop a complex invention for general 

(Continued on page 76) 


Postwar Taxes and Full Employment 


With the nation tax-conscious as never before, there is widespread 
interest in proposed programs for government financing after the war. 


PostwaR TAX PLANNING HAS BECOME A 
popular pastime in the United States. New 
suggestions turn up in the newspapers al- 
most daily; and many easy-to-read pam- 
phlets, in gay covers to attract the layman, 
offer comprehensive tax programs. 

The reason for this new interest and ac- 
tivity is clear. The war tax burden has 
reached unprecedented levels. During the 
first World War tax rates went almost as 
high as rates today; but the exemptions also 
were high. In consequence, four fifths of 
our families paid no income tax. Today, 
fewer than one fifth escape taxation. In the 
peak year of the first World War, total 
yields of all federal taxes did not reach 
$6,000,000,000. In 1944, they came to $44,- 
000,000,000. Thus it is not surprising that 
the nation has become tax conscious, as 
never before. 

Despite colossal war taxes, the larger 
part of war costs are being met from bor- 
rowed funds. Even at current levels, tax 
revenues have not covered half of our pres- 
ent expenditures. But since approximately 
nine tenths of federal expenditures are for 
the prosecution of the war, they will fall 
sharply when the war is ended. We shall 
not need to equal current yields to balance 
postwar budgets. 

After the first World War we enjoyed 
successive tax reductions. Owing to greatly 
curtailed spending and a rising national in- 
come, we were able not only to balance 
budgets but to make substantial reductions 
in the national debt. In some years, tax re- 
ductions were actually accompanied by ris- 
ing yields. Many tax authorities anticipate 
that this experience may be repeated. 

Before attempting to weigh the merits of 

definite proposals which have been made 
for tax reduction, it is important to con- 
sider postwar aims. Taxes are levied pri- 
marily to meet government costs. But 
should we attempt merely to balance war 
budgets, or should we provide in addition 
for systematic reduction of war debts? To 
answer this question wisely, the effect of 
debt reduction on the one hand, and deficits 
on the other, must be weighed. Obviously, 
national financing on present or any pre- 
dictable future levels will have a profound 
effect on the entire economy. The ideal of 
an earlier generation of economists — the 
“neutral” tax system Which does not inter- 
fere with business activity or the distribu- 
tion of wealth—is clearly not attainable. 

To be realistic it is important to recog- 
nize that the tax system has become an im- 
portant instrument for stabilizing—or dis- 
turbing—the national economy. If the ac- 
cepted goal of full employment and a stable 
and expanding economy is to be attained, 
taxes must be shaped to that end. If, in 
addition, we’ wish to establish a minimum 
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—Chairman of the department of eco- 
nomics at Vassar College, U. S. State 
Department representative at the recent 
conference at Bretton Woods, Mabel 
Newcomer for years has been an author- 
ity on taxation. She has served on many 
state committees on fiscal policies, and 
in 1941-42 worked with the U. S. 
Treasury Department. Miss Newcomer 
has written many articles and books on 
tax problems. 


acceptable standard of living for all, that 
too must be taken into account. 


New Levels of Spending 


An estimate of government costs is the 
foundation of any specific program. Ex- 
penditures in the late nineteen-thirties, re- 
garded at the time as extravagantly high, 
ranged from seven to eight billion dollars. 
A substantial part of these costs was for 
work relief—an expense we hope to escape 
after this war through high levels of em- 
ployment. But, even so, we shall be faced 
with other new high costs. In spite of our 
success in keeping interest rates low, after 
the war the total interest charges on the 
debt alone will be almost as great as was 
the entire cost of the national government 
in prewar years. Then, too, there will cer- 
tainly be an enlarged military establishment 
to maintain along with unprecedented ex- 
penditures for the assistance of war vet- 
erans. As experience after previous wars 
has shown, these and other factors will pre- 
vent national expenditures from returning 
to prewar levels. Usually the postwar mini- 
mum has been three or four times the pre- 
war standard. 

Postwar tax plans offered to date estimate 
government costs varying from $12 to $38 
billions, excluding debt retirement and 
social security payments. The minimum 
estimate is clearly unrealistic, since it pro- 
vides for no expansion over prewar (1938) 
expenditures, except the necessarily greater 
interest charge on the debt. The larg- 
est estimate is made only for the im- 
mediate postwar years, with their continu- 
ing high military costs, rather than for the 
normal period. 


Tax Cuts and Debts 


The more carefully formulated plans 
have much in common. All emphasize the 


importance of high levels of income and 


employment; all outline a federal tax system 
that will yield from three to five times as 
much as that in the prewar period; but all 
provide for more drastic tax cuts than are 


consistent with any systematic reduction. of 


thesdebitss hr) > aa | 
‘In none is debt reduction regarded as an 


end in itself. Any substantial reduction of 
the debt, resulting from an excess of tax 
collections over current government ex- 
penditures, would tend to decrease purchas- 
ing power. And while such action is urged 
by some tax planners as a healthy check on 
too’ rapid business expansion and inflation, 
it is assumed that periods of excess revenue 
will alternate with deficits. For with any 
slackening in business activity it is im- 
portant, according to the same theory, that 
government spending should exceed tax col- 
lections., Most of the plans assume a ;bal- 
anced budget only at a high level of em- 
ployment; and since we shall probably fall 
short of this level more often than we 
shall exceed it, there is a tacit assumption 
that there will be a long time upward trend 
in debts, rather than a reduction. 

An extensive public works program is 
not included in any of the various postwar 
tax plans. The assumption is that such a 
program will be needed only in periods of 
extensive unemployment, and that then it 
is important to expand purchasing power 
through deficit spending. As a matter of 
fact, not all of the tax planners subscribe to 


the principle of deficit spending for public 


works, though those most opposed are even 
more disturbed by high taxes. While they 
favor drastic cuts in future government 
spending, they are unable to face the tax 
bill required for a genuine program of debt 
reduction. 


Four Programs 


So much for generalizations regarding 
the approach of the tax planners. What 
are some of the postwar tax plans which 
are receiving the widest publicity and most 
serious consideration? There is the so-called 


Twin Cities plan, put forward by the Twin . 


Cities (St. Paul and Minneapolis) Research 
Bureau under the title of “Postwar Taxes: 
a Realistic Approach to the Problem of Fed- 
eral Taxation.” There is the plan offered 
by the Committee for Economic Develop- 


ment—“A Postwar Federal Tax Plan for 


High Employment.” There is the proposal 
by Beardsley Ruml and H. C. Sonne, “Fis- 
cal and Monetary Policy,” sponsored by the 
National Planning Association.. And there 
is the plan of Prof. Alvin H. Hansen and 


In these four plans, estimates of postwar 


~his associate, Harvey S. Perloff, “State and 
Local Finance in the National Economy.” — 


expenditures range from $16 to $23 billions — 


—again excluding.social security costs and 
debt retirement. Such estimates mean that, 
if budgets are to be balanced in the postwar 


period, the federal tax system must produce 
‘from three to five times as much as in the 


prewar period, though perhaps not mo 
than half of what it yields at present. If 
We were to maintain current tax rates anc 


ae 


“ 
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rcurrent levels of income, we could effect a 
jeubstantial reduction of the debt. But, while 
pall these tax plans emphasize the impor- 
}cance of maintaining high levels of income 
hand employment, they provide for drastic 
}immediate tax reductions rather than any 
systematic reduction of the debt. 

} In all four programs, advocates and op- 
ponents of deficit spending alike consider 
[that the primary objective of the tax system 
lin the immediate postwar period should be 
bto promote high levels of employment or at 
least to restrict industry as little as possible. 
All are agreed that this approach would re- 
ssult in substantial tax reduction. There is 
further agreement that tax revenue should 
tbe adequate, and that adequacy means pro- 
tection of government credit rather than 
regularly balanced budgets. 

However, there is wide difference of 
opinion among proponents of the four plans 
vwhen they come to the question as to which 
ittaxes to reduce to achieve their objectives. 
"Today, the personal income tax provides 
{$18 of the $44 billions of federal tax reve- 
imues, In all four plans this amount would 
Ibe substantially reduced, although, except 
iin the Twin Cities program, the personal 
iinmcome tax is retained as the principal 
‘source of revenue in accordance with the 
istated objective that taxes should meet the 
itest of ability to pay. 


‘Twin Cities Plan: The Twin Cities com- 
imittee urges long time planning for debt 
reduction and at the same time offers a tax 
_ program that would cut current yields more 
than half. The committee places the en- 

couragement of “venture capital” first in its 
list of tax objectives, and argues that “to a 
large extent, venture capital comes from the 


| Major Postwar 
_ Tax Plans 


| Area of agreement: Drastic tax reduc- 
| tion, including repeal of excess profits 
| tax. : 


- a ek r ; S 1 
_ Twin Cities Plan: Retention of corpora-_ 
tion income tax of 40 percent. Drastic 


| reduction in personal income tax, Intro- 
| duction of 5 percent retail sales tax. 


we 


CED Plan: Reduction of corporation — 


income tax to 16 to 20 percent and 
editing of such taxes to stockholders’ 
ersonal income taxes. Moderate reduc- 
ion of personal income tax. Repeal of 
1 consumption taxes except those on 
yuor, tobacco, and gasoline. 
Plan: Reduction of cor-— 
ix to 5 percent gt 


individual with a surplus.” From this it 
follows that reduction of income taxes, 
through increased exemptions — and par- 
ticularly through reduced surtax rates—is 
necessary. Therefore, in contrast to other 
plans, the committee proposes to reduce per- 
sonal income taxes more than corporation 
taxes. 

As a matter of fact, in recent years much 
of the saving that has gone directly into 
industrial expansion has been done by cor- 
porations. Private individuals with large in- 
comes have invested increasingly in tax- 
exempt state and local bonds. It is possible 
that they could be lured back to private in- 
vestment channels if there were drastic tax 
reductions. A more direct approach to end- 
ing discrimination against industrial invest- 
ment would be to abolish tax exemption for 
government bonds; this would put competi- 
tion between the two kinds of investment 
on a more equitable basis. The Twin Cities 
group does not propose this obvious 
measure—urged in most of the other tax 
plans—although it alone has placed the en- 
couragement of venture capital first on its 
list of objectives. In this plan, as in the 
others, the corporation income tax remains 
at present levels. It is proposed to repeal 
the excess profits tax. The latter measure 
should offer some encouragement to venture 
capital. 

The Twin Cities committee does not 
mention an equitable distribution of the 
tax burden as an important objective. Cer- 
tainly its proposals would not achieve tax 


justice, for any benefit that low income . 


families might derive from the proposal to 
increase personal income tax exemptions 
would be offset by the accompanying pro- 
posal for a 5 percent consumption tax. The 
real beneficiaries of such tax reduction 
would be the well-to-do. In sum, the pro- 
posals fall far short of our standards of 
equity, would probably be quite inadequate 
for postwar needs, and make little contribu- 
tion to the problem of maintaining high 
levels of employment. 


CED Plan: The Committee for Economic 
Development offers a more defensible pro- 
| gram to achieve its stated objectives—the 
least possible restriction on production and 
employment, fair distribution of the tax 


burden, and adequacy of taxes. The CED > 


proposes to repeal the excess profits tax and 
to cut the rate of the present corporation 
income tax of 40 percent in half. It would 


permit individuals to deduct their propor- 


- tionate share of the corporation tax from 
the normal tax on dividend income, thus 
doing away with the double taxation now 

‘existing. It would provide moderate reduc- 


~ tions in both the personal income tax and — 


in consumption taxes. And it would sub- 


lowest postwar budgets of all—Prof. 


- Princeton with a $14 billion budg 


serious effort to c 


nicipal 


Ruml-Sonne Plan: The primary objective 
of the Ruml-Sonne plan is “high employ- 
ment under private enterprise.” It assumes 
that the budget will be balanced at a high 
level of employment, estimated to be 55,- 
000,000 workers regularly employed, and a 
national income of $140 billions. When 
employment and income rise above this 
level, it is assumed that the tax system will 
yield a surplus which can be applied to re- 
duction of the debt. When income and em- 
ployment fall below this level, deficit fi- 
nancing will be resorted to rather than new 
taxes. 

While the Ruml-Sonne plan is similar to 
that of the CED, it makes an even more 
drastic reduction in corporation taxes. In 
addition to abolishing the excess profits tax, 
it proposes to reduce the corporation in- 
come tax to 5 percent of distributed income, 
as compared with the present 40 percent. 
Unlike the CED plan, it does not provide 
for deduction of this sum from personal in- 
come taxes. The retention of earnings by 
corporations would be penalized through a 
tax of 16 percent on undistributed profits. 


Hansen-Perloff Plan: The Hansen-Perloft 
plan goes even farther than the Ruml- 
Sonne plan in relating taxes and employ- 
ment. It provides for variable income tax 
rate scales—the rates to be increased in pe- 
riods of boom and decreased in periods of 
depression. It also makes greater reductions 
in consumption and personal income taxes 
than do the other plans, but leaves the cor- 
poration income tax relatively high. It is 
designed, more than the others, to use the 
tax system as an instrument for controlling 
business fluctuations. 

In addition to these four major plans 
there are several others that should be men- 
tioned. The recommendations offered by 
Prof. Harold M. Groves of the University 
of Wisconsin do not differ greatly from 
those of the CED. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, in its “referen- — 
dum No. 79 of Organization Members on — 
Proposed Declaration of Policy,” urges “a 
balanced budget providing for debt retire- _ 
ment ... ,” but accompanies this with - 
the statement that “high rates of tax... 
cannot be continued in the postwar transi- 
tion or in time of peace without disastrous 
effects upon the national economy.” 

Two other planners who propose | 


us 


Rogers Fairchild of Yale with a $13 | 
lion budget and Prof. Harley Leist Lut 


one billion dollars a year for debt 
But with a probable debt of $: 
such suggestions can hardly b 


Any realistic attempt 
would demand that 
tained fo: 


the prewar years. On two other points 
there seems to be complete agreement 
among these tax planners—that the excess 
profits tax should be abolished and that 
personal income tax rates should be dras- 
tically reduced from high war levels. There 
is considerable divergence as to how the 
proposed reductions should be made. Some 
planners would make the more drastic cuts 
in the personal income tax, others in cor- 
poration taxes, and still others in consump- 
tion taxes. 

Weighing the proposals, there is evidence 
that the suggested reductions are too large 
rather than too small. We have no assur- 
ance that the high levels of employment 
and income assumed for balancing budgets 
will be attained. Those who would use 
deficit spending as a device for stimulating 
employment are consistent in this. They 
doubtless expect a gradually rising debt, 
although they have not all made this ex- 
pectation clear. Those who are not con- 
vinced that deficit spending will prove a 
broad highway to prosperity have been un- 
willing to face the fact that the only real 
alternative is continued heavy taxes. In- 
stead they have indulged in wishful think- 
ing on the possibilities of reduced govern- 
ment spending. 

After the first World War we were able 
to reduce taxes and debts at the same time, 
thanks to expanding business activity. 
While it is to be hoped that this experience 
may be repeated, taxes cannot be reduced 
to the level of the nineteen-twenties. The 
choice is between taxes heavy enough to 
balance budgets or a mounting debt. If 
the first choice should prove a serious brake 
on business activity, the mounting debt 
might be the lesser evil. 

It is important for planners to recognize, 
however, that it is easier to. check inflation 
through heavy taxes than it is to check 
deflation through tax reduction. The mere 
lowering of business taxes in periods of 
business uncertainty will not necessarily 
turn the tide. Merely to have funds avail- 
able for investment will not bring business 
expansion, if the outlook for profits is poor. 


Incentive Taxation 


Taxes can be used as an incentive to busi- 
ness enterprise as well as a damper to it. 


The excess profits tax is supposed to dis- 
courage venture capital but it may encour- 
age certain activities that make new de- 
velopments possible. For instance, under a 
90 percent profits tax a firm can afford to 
expand research activities that bring no im- 
mediate return, since such expenditures will 
be more at the expense of government tax 
collections than of stockholders’ profits, just 
as under a 90 percent personal income tax, 
wealthy individuals can afford to indulge in 
extensive philanthropies at little cost to 
themselves. Also, a firm subject to high 
profits taxes can afford to take risks. For 
while profits resulting from some new ven- 
ture go largely to the government, so on the 
other hand potential losses may be charged 
against profits elsewhere in the business. 

The director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, James F. Byrnes, in his re- 
port to the President and Congress on Janu- 
ary 1, urges for the period immediately 
following the European war several changes 
in federal corporation taxes, including more 
generous depreciation allowances, accelera- 
tion of the process of postwar tax refunds, 
and an increase in the specific exemption 
for the excess profits tax. The purpose of 
these changes is to stimulate business ex- 
pansion and employment in the reconver- 
sion period. They are recommended, that 
is, as a form of incentive taxation. 

Mr. Byrnes, like most of those who have 
urged incentive taxation, is talking in terms 
of reduced rates and increased exemptions. 
True incentive taxation, however, demands 
positive action, and increasing and detailed 
government direction of business activity. 
Germany used incentive taxation with suc- 
cess in the middle Thirties to promote em- 
ployment and encourage heavy war indus- 
tries. But in this country this development 
would not be welcomed by the proponents 
of free enterprise; and it is significant that 
few of the tax plans even use the phrase. 


Business Cycle Control 


Taxation is at best a clumsy device for 
controlling the business cycle. Controls de- 
mand quick action, and tax bills go through 
Congress slowly. Moreover, collections lag 
behind legislation. For the tax system to 
become an effective instrument of control, 
it would be necessary to grant administra- 


Estimated Yields of Proposed Plans 
Compared With Present Taxes* 


Billions of Dollars 


tive officials wide discretionary powers. The 
Hansen-Perloff plan proposes this—that per- 
sonal income tax rates be adjusted up and 
down, with business recovery and recession. 
And it is possible that Congress would be 
willing to delegate limited power to ad- 
ministrative officials for this purpose. Such 
action has already been taken with regard 
to changes in tariff rates under the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreement Act. Although 
traditionally jealous of its tax powers, Con- 
gress may be glad to shift some of the re- 
sponsibility; but we cannot count on it. 

In the immediate postwar period the 
greatest risk might lie in reducing taxes too 
soon, with the possibility of inflationary 
rather than deflationary conditions. War- 
time taxes which put a curb on spending are 
one of the controls that must be continued 
as long as the conditions warrant. [See 
“Taxes Are Good for You” by Harvey S. 
Perloff. Survey Graphic, March 1943.] 

The present tax system offers many forms 
of assistance for reconversion. The con- 
cern that loses money is not required to pay 
either the excess profits or the income tax. 
Moreover, there is provision for rapid 
amortization of emergency facilities. Ten 
percent of the excess profits tax will be re- 
turned for purposes of reconversion. Under 
the two-year carry-back provision, as much 
of the taxes paid in the immediately preced- 
ing years will be refunded as is necessary to 
offset losses and provide normal returns. 

The number and value of these aids in 
present legislation have not always been 
fully recognized; but the unprecedented 
size of corporate reserves today testifies to 
the fact that the tax laws have made sub- 
stantial allowance for the reconversion pe- 
riod. If business has the markets that only 
full employment can provide, even the pres- 
ent level of taxes would not prove unduly 
restrictive. 


Tax Justice 


In our preoccupation with business cycle 
control it is important that we do not for- 
get principles of equity. To this end, we 
should not continue to tolerate tax exemp- 
tion for interest on state and local bonds, 
nor discrimination, in personal income 
taxes, against the residents of “non-com- 
munity property” states. Today, in states 
with community property laws, husband 
and wife may make separate returns even 
though the income is earned entirely by 
the husband. Thus a salary of $20,000 must 
be reported as a $20,000 income in New 
York, a non-community property state, but 
may be reported as two $10,000 incomes in 
California, a community property state. The 
tax in the former case is very much higher. 


To achieve a system based on ability to 

~pay, a highly progressive personal income 
tax should be retained as a basic federal tax, 

and consumption taxes should be reduced 
to a minimum. Such a tax system meets 
the requirements of economic democracy, 
and at the same time it adjusts’ quickly and 
automatically to the exigencies of the busi- 
ness cycle. 1% x va 
_ A tax system based on ability to pay will 
inevitably produce large revenues in times 
of rising incomes, thus o ) 


Federal 
— Revenue 
1943-44 


Personal income ~ 18.6 10.9 9.8 
Corporation, including renegotiation 17.1 2A 4.0-4.5 
Estate and gift ~~ 5 9 1.2 
Consumption and miscellaneous 4.3 4. 3.0 


Total 40.5 


Twin 
Cities 


CED Ruml- 


Sonne 


Hansen- 
Perloff 
Tax 


7 


—_ 


18.4 


—__ 


18.0 18.0-18.5 
*These are estimates for normal years, excluding payroll taxes, and omitting some of the alterna- - 


tives offered. If these variations and omissions are included the yields of th 
from $16 to $23 billions . ¢ y of the four programs are 
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Luis Munoz Marin, the leader of Puerto Rico’s Popular Democratic Party, speaking at a back country rally 


Clean Sweep in Puerto Rico 


From this Caribbean territory, following the November election, come new demands 


for self-government and bold plans for economic progress and social betterment. 


Tue New Dea proGRAM, IN ECLIPSE IN 
the United States, received enthusiastic and 
overwhelming endorsement in the Puerto 
Rican election in November. In the con- 
‘tinental press, Rexford Tugwell’s presence 
in the island as governor explains the pres- 
ence of the New Deal there. Actually, how- 
ever, the program is that of Luis Mufioz 
Marin and the Popular Democratic Party. 
Governor Tugwell’s contribution has been 
chiefly encouragement and advice. 

. A surprisingly peaceful election resulted 
‘in victory for the Popular Democrats by 
‘a majority which literally wiped out one 
of the three opposition parties—the Liberal 
Party—and left the others almost without 
‘representation in the government. The 
Popular Democratic Party, which, lacking 
a majority in the past four years, depended 
upon Liberal Party support in the insular 
egislature, now has no opposition whatever. 
Of the 19 senate seats, it won 16; of the 
39 seats in the lower house, it won 38. 
There are 77 municipalities in Puerto Rico, 


ratic governments. Even San Juan, tra- 
litionall Union Republican, went to the 


Popula | Democrats. ais 


and 74 of them elected Popular Demo- 


MARJORIE R. CLARK 


In the coming four years, too, the insu- 
lar government will be represented in 
Washington by a Popular Democrat, Jestis 
Pifiero, the newly elected resident com- 
missioner, who is one of the most stable 
and responsible men in the party. Bolivar 
Pagan who, as resident commissioner since 
1940 did everything possible to discredit the 
insular government in Washington, suc- 
ceeded in winning one of the three Opposi- 
tion seats in the insular senate. 


The Campaign in the Island 


The campaign and election were much 
more orderly than anyone expected. Al- 


—By an associate professor of economics 
at the University of Puerto Rico. For- 
merly with the Federal Housing Author- 
ity and, earlier, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in Washington, Miss Clark 
was for some time’ consultant to the 
Housing Authority in Puerto Rico. 
Survey Graphic readers will recall her 
description of war’s impact on the island, 
“Turmoil in Puerto Rico,” December, 


1942. 


formulated any other. 


though violence was generally predicted, 
“incidents” throughout the campaign were 
few and unimportant. Threats of violence 
were made, and “plots” discovered from 
time to time, but they came to nothing. 

The system of voting in Puerto Rico is 
unique, and seems fraud-proof. Voters . 
were required to be in their voting places 
before one o'clock on November 7. At 
that hour the doors were locked, and voting 
began. Each voter was called in alpha- 
betical order, identified himself in a rather 
elaborate fashion, and received his ballot. — 
Specially named “governor’s representa- 
tives” were sent to all parts of the island 
to answer questions and adjust disputes. __ 

In effect, voters could vote either for or aes 
against the Popular Democratic Party, — 
which stood for a continuation of its eco- — 
nomic and social program begun in 1940. — 
The program of the Opposition parties was 
the simple one of opposition. They never 


Any election in Puerto Rico must be ¢ 
sidered from the point of view of its « 
upon the two great problems of Pu 
Rico—the political problem of status, 
relationship to the United States, 


\ 
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economic problem of how the island can 
support its dense and rapidly increasing 
population. 

Mufioz Marin tried to convince voters 
that the election related only to the eco- 
nomic issue; that the question of political 
status was not involved, and that a vote 
for the Popular Democratic Party was not 
a vote for independence. The opposition 
parties,-on the contrary, insisted that a 
Popular Democratic victory would mean 
an immediate move to free Puerto Rico 
from the United States. In large part the 
campaign of the Opposition candidate for 
resident commissioner, for example, was 
made “‘to keep the American flag flying in 
Puerto Rico.” 


The 500 Acre Law 


But the first question raised by the elec- 
tion is how the government will act to 
better economic conditions in the island. 
The main outlines of the economic program 
are clear, and are already embodied in the 
legislation of the past four years. Its two 
basic proposals are to increase and redis- 
tribute the income from land, and to in- 
dustrialize the island. Of the two the lat- 
ter is now, at least, much more important 
economically, although the land program 
has political appeal which makes it an 
essential part of any planning for the fu- 
ture. 

The land program so far has been 
largely one of redistribution. Within the 
near future, however, the government pro- 


Under the six-year plan it is believed that most of the urban slice atari his is sy pile cl 


poses to establish an Agricultural Develop- 
ment Company to encourage more efficient 
and more diversified land use. , 

Even when Puerto Rico became part of 
the United States in 1898, land ownership 
was concentrated in relatively few hands. 
Congress in 1900 adopted a joint resolu- 
tion—later known as the 500 Acre Law— 
which prohibited any corporation from 
owning or controlling more than 500 acres 
of land. Ignored for forty years, this law 
was made operative in 1941 when the in- 
sular legislature was authorized by the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
establish the method by which the joint 
resolution would be put into effect. Three 
methods of land distribution are provided 
under the Land Act of 1941: outright gift 
of one quarter of an acre to any agricul- 
tural worker or agregado in the island; 
sale or lease of family sized farms (5 to 
25 acres); lease of proportional benefit 
farms (100 to 500 acres) to agronomists or 
experienced farmers. In the last case, the 
workers on the farms share in the profits 
in addition to receiving wages at estab- 
lished rates during the year. 

Up to last October, 10,716 families of 
agricultural workers, representing close to 
60,000 persons, had been resettled on small 
plots of land. Over 11,000 acres had been 
put into use in proportional benefit farms, 
which form the heart of the program. The 
six farms in operation this year distributed 
slightly over $45,000 in proportional bene- 
fits to the workers employed, and the Land 


Authority claims that sugar on these farms 
was grown at less than average cost and 
that the yield was higher than average. 
This is extremely important since, with so 
little land in relation to population, every 
acre must be used as fully and as eco- 
nomically as possible. 

Although the program of industrial de- 
velopment has lagged somewhat behind 
the land program, it is now well under 
way. The Puerto Rico Development Com- 
pany was established in 1942, not only to 
help private industry, but to initiate and 
carry on business for the insular govern- 
ment. To make insular government funds 
available to the company or to private in- 
vestors, the Puerto Rico Development Bank 
was created. 


New Industries—Plans and Projects 


As one of its first activities, the Develop- — 
ment Company initiated a thorough-going 
investigation and inventory of the island's 
natural resources. That investigation is 
still under way, but two new industries 
already have been established by the com- 
pany itself. A glass container factory is 
now going into operation, prepared to sup- 
ply a major portion of the bottles needed 
in the rum industry. A paper products 
factory to make the corrugated paper in 
which bottled rum is packed, is nearing 
completion. Both will add very materially 
to employment and income. 

As soon as war conditions permit, the 
Puerto Rico Development Company is pre-~ 
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bed to build and operate a textile mill to 
11 and weave imported cotton (later, 
phaps, it will use the long staple cotton 
wn in the island, which is used onl 
| fine fabrics and requires very skilled 
|| experienced textile workers); a knit- 
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bz mill; a plant to manufacture vegetable 
) and oils, primarily from local coconuts; 
yvallboard factory, using bagasse (sugar 
ke from which the juice has. been extrac- 
));.and four plants to make synthetic, 
uble yeast, to improve the diet of the 
pple. In addition, semi-mechanized or 
yidicraft industries are starting, and the 
velopment Company already has put on 
market pottery of various kinds, and 
rniture. 
950 far, the emphasis in industrial devel- 
nent is clearly on government controlled 
IW operated industry. This is due in part 
ithe fact that speed is so essential, for 
th political and economic reasons; in 
tt to the management of the Develop- 
rnt Company itself; and in part to the 
rinite leaning of the entire insular ad- 
mistration toward government control 
‘the economic life of the island. 
Businessmen are asking whether all in- 
istry 1s to be socialized; whether taxes 
> to be greatly increased; what restric- 
‘Ms upon business and industry may be 
posed; into what kinds of industrial 
tivity the government means to go. 
wfoz Marin has said that he wants in- 
zased taxes on corporations, probably 
me kind of excess profits tax. It is taken 
t granted that existing wage and hour 
ws will be liberalized to give workers a 
eater share in income. If private capital 
to be utilized in any significant degree 
the future industrial development of 
1erto Rico, the government will have 
her to define much more clearly the 
Ids into which it means to go, or to 
ork out some method by which both 
vernment and private investors can unite 
industrial enterprises, with private in- 
stors given some responsibility in man- 
ement. 
Private capital, however, has been notori- 
sly slow to invest in the island except in 
gar and, more recently, in the manufac- 
re of rum. 


/ 


Even if the newly elected government 


sre interested in a change in the attitude © 


the’ private investor, it might be im- 
ssible to attract to industry any appreci- 
le amount of private capital until the 
lestion of political status is settled. 
The fact that public utilities are already 

large part government owned makes 
e industrial program easier. The Water 
ssources Authority, an insular government 
ency, supplies all power used in Puerto 
co. The Transportation Authority, an- 
her insular agency, owns and operates 
e principal bus system in the San Juan 
etropolitan area and plans island-wide 
iMsportation as soon as equipment 1s 
ailable. It expects to build within the 
Xt six years not only an airport for in- 
national air service, but local airports 
well. The Communications Authority 
w controls the telegraph system and is 
t to take over the telephone system. 


In the past four years, the government 


The Popular Democratic Party invests $20,000 in war bonds, Jesus T. Pinero, Resi- 


dent Commissioner in Washington (left), hands the check to a U.S. Treasury official 


has quite frankly tried to establish its eco- 
nomic program before it faces the enor- 
mous social problems of Puerto Rico. In 
some part this attitude may have been due 
to war restrictions, which made building 
impossible, but in larger part it was the 
conviction that Puerto Ricans can in the 
long run: hope only for those social insti- 
tutions which they can support. Accord- 
ingly, little has been done since 1940 in 
housing, education, sanitation, or health. 
Now, however, the government proposes 
to go ahead as rapidly as possible with a 
broad~social program. 


The Issue of Independence 


Meanwhile, within the Popular Demo- 
cratic Party itself the issue of status has, 
in the weeks since the election, flared into 
the open. At least a minority of the party 
leaders want independence now, at any 
cost, and are already agitating for it. 
Mufioz Marin. does not belong to this 
group. Puerto Rico must wait for inde- 
pendence, he insists, until it can be assured 
of continued economic help from the 
United States, since political independence, 
without economic help, would bring only 
suffering and starvation to the island. Al- 
though he has been careful not to commit 
himself, it appears that he favors some 
form of qualified or partial independence, 


such as dominion or commonwealth status, 


which would leave the island free to legis- 
late for itself and determine its own future, 
but would not break the strong economic 
attachment to the United States which has 


developed in the last forty-five years. 


The issue of status was of course, in the 
minds of voters at the November election. 
Mufioz Marfn promised the people to ar- 
range, as soon as possible, a vote on the 
kind of political status they wanted. Until 
that time, he urged that the issue rest. 
Nonetheless, the election has resulted in 


widespread “jitters” on the question of 
status. Many remember the violence of 
1936 during which the chief of police lost 
his life, and fear something of the same 
kind now. “They will kill us in the 
streets,’ one woman cried’ when she saw 
the election returns. 

Among business and professional men, 
both in and out of the Popular Demo- 
cratic Party, there is fear of the Inde- 
pendentistas. If any section of the Puerto 
Rican people has adjusted to colonial sta- 
tus, it is this group, whose ties with the 
United States are close and profitable, and 


_ who intellectually are turning to the con- 


tinent as they once turned to Spain. 

The immediate question is whether | 
Mufioz Marin can control the “independ- 
ence now at any cost” group within the 
party. The very completeness of the 
Popular Democratic victory makes this 
more difficult, since there is no opposition 
from the outside to hold the party together. 
There is also the fact that for the defeated 
parties, and the interests they represent— 
chiefly sugar—dissension within the Popular 
Party ranks becomes extremely important. 

The Independentistas have already shown 
that they do not mean to wait. They are 
pressing for action now, in a number of 
ways. Rafael Arjona Siaca, newly elected 
senator and extremely vocal member of 
the Popular Democratic Party, declared a 
few days after the election in a widely 
publicized speech that Puerto Rico must 
end at once its humiliating political situa- 
tion and become independent. Later, at a 
meeting called to hear two Cuban students 
who came to the university to speak for 
independence, he declared that Puerto Rico 
was even now in “full revolt” against its 
present colonial status. 

The visit of the Cuban students has 
assumed the character of an international 

(Continued on page 77) 


_ These Make Up “My Happy Days” 


From a book on normal Negro childhood by Jane Dabney Shackelford. Photographs 


by Cecil Vinson. 


oP ont 


These glimpses of the details of wholesome child life are from a book 
of alternating photographs and simple text, “My Happy Days” 
(Associated Publishers, Inc., Washington, D. C.). The book is ad- 
dressed to Negro parents as well as to Negro children, but its message 
is for all parents and children. “I hope it will establish a pattern that 
will be followed in many homes,” writes the author, “because we all 
realize that strengthening family life is a bulwark of democracy.” 


ta Sing 2 
After a good-night story, “I go to bed with happy thoughts” 


| “I am proud to be a citizen of the United States” 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


To Be Young, Poor, and Black 


Our INDIVIDUAL LIVES, SO IT IS OFTEN SAID, 
are subject to three basic influences: our 
physical makeup, which provides the main- 
spring of our activities; our homes, which 
influence their direction; and the social 
group, which limits or extends them. It is 
to the credit of Richard Wright, who even 
as a novelist protests racial discrimination, 
that he has recognized these three factors 
in his autobiography without becoming 
pedantic. (“Black Boy. A Record of Child- 
hood and Youth,” by Richard Wright. 
Harper. $2.50.) In this terrible picture of 
life in the United States, in this personal 
testimony that, for frankness, makes Rous- 
seau‘s “Confessions” read like a novel of 
manners, Mr. Wright has placed the blame 
where it belongs. He has not spared himself 
in revealing his intractable, unruly nature 
as a little boy; he has not recalled his par- 
‘ents in a haze of sentimental nostalgia; 
hence his account of what made life in the 
South unbearable for a sensitive Negro lad 
is many times more convincing than the 
fictive development in “Native Son.” 

For Richard was tense, hypersensitive 
from earliest childhood, thus proving anew 
that the artist feels more deeply than his 
fellows and is more keenly aware and re- 
flective by his very physical nature. He 
was browbeaten by Negroes before he was 
intimidated by whites, and his protest was 
the natural reaction of a high-spirited and 
intelligent youth against all forms of in- 
justice. So this book becomes a unique 
record, a story of a black boy’s soul as well 
as of that ring of discrimination that keeps 
the Negroes cowed in the Deep South. It 
is a unique supplement to Gunnar Myr- 
dahl’s comprehensive study, “An Ameri- 
can Dilemma,” bearing out many of the 
scientist’s conclusions. 

Since practically all autobiographies are 
written when the author has reached the 
age of reflection, none can escape a certain 
amount of adult sophistication. But Mr. 
Wright has managed to make his remi- 
niscences seem fresh and new by treating 
them as episodes, providing a rich succes- 
sion of them, and only occasionally com- 
menting as an adult.» é 


The Untamable Spirit 


He begins by showing what kind of 
boy he was temperaméntally. At the age of 
four in Natchez, he set the house afire in 
order to see the curtains burn, despite the 
‘presence of a sick grandmother. He was 
punished: “I was lashed so hard and long 
that I lost consciousness.” A few years later, 
in Jackson, Miss., he loitered around sal- 
oons, picked up dirty words and scandal- 
ized his relatives, who reacted violently. 
He joined other children in jeering at Jews, 
and his intense curiosity told him much 
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about sordid relations in shabby houses. He 
does not spare himself, and we begin to 
see him as intensely nervous, stubborn, tor- 
tured in soul and body but keenwitted, 
inquisitive, and by no means passive. 

The home life Mr. Wright reveals upsets 
the conventional belief that poor Negroes 
are easy-going, affectionate, and gentle in 
family relationships. His mother worked 
as a laundress and wept and worried over 
her two boys; his father, a Beale Street 
drugstore porter, found himself another 
woman. His grandmother, white of skin 
yet born in slavery, labored hard to help 
the handicapped members of her family, 
but she was a strict religionist and dis- 
ciplinarian. In justice to her and other rel- 
atives who browbeat Richard, it must be 
admitted that he was a tough proposition; 
none knew how to tame this wild one ex- 
cept by blows and abuse. Even an aunt, 
on becoming his teacher in school, refused 
to admit the relationship and treated him 
as a culprit. 

In later years, Richard began to wonder 
at this antagonism among his own. He 
“used to mull over the strange absence of 
real kindness in Negroes, how unstable 
was our tenderness, how lacking in genuine 
passion we were, how void of great hope, 
how timid our joy, how bare our traditions, 
how hollow our memories, how lacking 
we were in those intangible sentiments that 
bind man to man and how shallow was 
even our despair.” 

For some Negroes the church provides 
both a tradition and a social magnet. Rich- 
ard was briefly affected by the religious 
symbols and the hymns. But he thinks 
they came too late (at ten or eleven years!) 
in his career; therefore “full emotional and 
intellectual belief never came.” The lad’s 
nature was already too skeptical, too in- 
quiring; he could not accept beliefs on 


faith. 
The Day-by-Day Repression 


As he grew older, he recognized the 
fear that is in the air for the Negro in 
the South. Here his testimony is exception- 
ally valuable, for while everyone is aware 
of the more obvious manifestations of race 
discrimination, such as Jim Crow cars and 
lynching, we are less familiar with the 
insidious, day-by-day repression, which is 
implicit in the very attitude of white peo- 
ple. Richard was merely a curious boy 
when he first saw a Jim Crow car, but he 
was older when a classmate lamented the 
loss of a brother who had been killed by 
whites for “fooling with a white prostitute.” 
He was to discover, to his own hurt, what 
other methods were used. 

Young Richard learned that he could 
not reply to an employer who corrected 
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personal testimony shows that even trivial 


him; his remarks “indicated a consciousness 
on my part that infuriated white people.” 
Something of this spirit may have been 
absorbed by the Negro principal of his 
school, who considered it an insult that 
Richard should refuse to deliver the vale- 
dictory address he had written for the boy. 
As a bell boy in a hotel, Richard had to 
run errands for white prostitutes; when 
they walked about shamelessly in the nude 
he was told: “Keep your eyes where they 
belong if you want to be healthy!” White 
employes of a Memphis company used 
devious methods to get two Negro lads to 
fight by assuring them separately that each 
was out to knife the other. Fortunately 
they compromised on a fist fight. 
Richard’s basic makeup made it impos- 
sible for him “to submit and live the life 
of a genial slave.” He resented the attitude 
of the Negro elevator operator who al- 
lowed himself to be kicked for a quarter. 
He heard Negroes discuss the ways of 
white folks toward them, but it led no- 
where. Negroes grumbled, cheated, and . 
stole from their employers. Richard had a 
mush and gravy poverty like the rest, but 
he had something they lacked—the ability 
to develop mentally despite all handicaps. 


The Spark 3 


And here credit goes to H. L. Mencken 
for being the electric spark which spurred 
Richard on. Mencken was being denounced 
in a Memphis newspaper, probably for 
one of his periodic attacks on the South, 
when Richard became aware of him. Un- 
able to draw books from the public library, — 
he asked an Irish Catholic to wangle a card. 
Then he began reading “Prejudices” and 
“A Book of Prefaces,” and taking up the 
authors Mencken discussed. H. L. Mencken 
has electrified many able spirits with his 
writings; Richard Wright is only one of 
the latest. 

It is good for us to learn how a black 
boy felt in his growing years. It is good to 
know what pulled him out of his difficult 
situation. He went North—to Chicago— 
to become an author with a conscience, a 
spokesman for justice. Although he ‘has not 
told it here, we know that he did not find 
complete freedom from racial discrimina- 
tion even in the North. But his way was 
easier now; he had enough to eat; he could 
speak his mind and find listeners. = 

The book, full of anecdotes as it is, re- 
vives our democratic”belief that brains may 
sprout in the humblest surroundings and 
that intellectual courage wins a way. This | 


incidents have their bearing on individ 
development. But without the sensitive 
ture that was his, Ri tight’s “scald 
ing experience” would have left him lik 
5? x ‘ by ‘ Ras 
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_ many another black boy of the South, out- 
wardly genial, inwardly discontented and 
oppressed, unable to find his way out of 
the atmosphere that smothered him. 


THE UNITED STATES 
STUDIES PEACE 


THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE, by 
Ruhl J. Bartlett. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, $2.50. 

HERE Is A FULLY DOCUMENTED HISTORY OF 
the League to Enforce Peace, which was 
formed shortly after the beginning of the 
first World War and which, according to 
former President Lowell of Harvard, was 
“killed and buried by the Republicans and 
President Harding in 1922.” The book is 
a valuable contribution to today’s study of 
the techniques of international coopera- 
tion, why our predecessors failed, what we 
must avoid; and, lest we miss our second 
chance, it points to what we must achieve 
if we are to have peace. 


APPROACHES TO WORLD PEACE: 
Fourth Symposium of the Conference of Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, and Religion in Their 
Relation to the Democratic Way of Life. 
Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkel- 
stein, and Robert MacIver. Harper. $5. 

_A MIGHTY TOME HAS BEEN MADE OF THE 
papers discussed at the Fourth Conference 
on Science, Philosophy, and Religion, held 

in New York City in September, 1943. 
Fifty-nine different authorities, representing 
fifty-nine approaches to the complex prob- 
lems of the present world crisis, have united 
in an effort to face the very real crisis in 
the field of intelligence and ideas. It is, of 
course, of primary value and interest to the 
scholar, but the layman would do well to 
catch some of the objective and timeless 
attitudes brought to this study by these 
men of the classical tradition. : 


AN AMERICAN PEACE, by Neil MacNeil, 
Scribner, $2.75, 

IN STRONG, CLEAR, CONCISE TERMS, WITH A 
terse, effective style, Mr. MacNeil calls for 
_an American peace. But let no one inter- 
_ pret that as an insistence on nationalism. It 
_ is simply this: the United States, having at 
last a military strength that matches its re- 
sources in industry, having the greatest in- 
ternational authority it has ever known, 
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and flexible peace. This peace must be 
based on economic solutions of political 


problems, for the basic problems are eco- 
- nomic. Just as this country once wrote the 
Bill of Rights, so it must write an Eco- 
nomic Bill of Rights, wherein there shall 
be access to raw materials and markets for 


all. Without such an Economic Bill of 
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hope for a realistic peace.” ; 
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‘WRITTEN A MOST INTER- 


must take its mature part in building a just | 


Rights, Mr. MacNeil feels “there is little | 


FOREIGN POLICY BEGINS AT HOME, | 
James P. Warburg. Harcourt, Brace. | 


of American | | 


“A clear, vigorous, 


courageous book.” 
—The Nation 


Foreign Policy 


Begins at Home 
"By JAMES P. WARBURG 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: ‘‘Thorough-going and 
thought-provoking. To maintain and extend 
democracy, citizens must therefore exercise their 
right to determine the broad shape of the nation’s 
policies; and, to make those policies good, they 
must possess the information on which to base 
proper decisions. This book presents this kind of 
information with a very large measure of clarity, 
simplicity and success.” 


MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE: “Its wealth of factual in- 
formation and provocative ideas should stimulate 
independent thinking among Americans who used 
to believe the field of international relations was 
roped off for the exclusive pleasure of the ‘ex- 


perts’.” 


MAX LERNER: “A wonderfully lucid, admirably sim- 
ple survey of American foreign policy . . . Better 
than in any other book I know, he has captured 
the basic truth that there is an organic connection 
between what we do abroad and what we do at 
home.” . 


DALLAS NEWS: “The summaries of recent history 
alone make the book worth while . . . But far more 
important are the guiding principles, based on a 
specific examination of our policies following the 
last war.” a . 


$2.50 
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ican is brought face to face with his re- 
sponsibility as a citizen in a democracy 
and the part his democracy must play in 
a world torn by conflicting ideologies. It is 
a plea for the right objectives and princi- 
ples back of the peace settlement to come. 


THE GENTLEMEN TALK OF PEACE, by 
William B. Ziff. Macmillan, $3. 


Mr. ZIFF FEELS THAT THE MAIN PROBLEM 
of the future is one of adjusting the aging 
political and social forms of society to its 
new economic, and industrial needs. He 
offers precise plans for a world territorial 
reorganization, and he seems to have 
thought it through to the last minute detail. 
Junie p’EsTouRNELLEs DE CoNsSTANT 
Assistant Director 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation 


OUR JUNGLE DIPLOMACY, by William 
Franklin Sands in collaboration with Joseph 
M. Lalley. University of North Carolina 
Press. $2.50. 

IN THE CURRENT NATIONWIDE DEBATE ON 

foreign policy, one is happy to encounter 

anyone attempting to analyze the long term 
trends in this nation’s conduct of foreign 
relations. Taking as a springboard his as- 
signments in Latin America during the 
heyday of American imperialism, Mr. 
Sands, an excellent career diplomat of many 
years’ experience in the Far East as well, 
examines our foreign policy over the past 
four decades for an indication of some co- 
herent purpose—and finds it wanting. 
The author likens our diplomacy to a 
jungle, where every man must hack a way 
for himself through the twisted under- 
growth of protocol, intrigue, and miscon- 
ception, only to gather the fruit of ag- 
gression and war. For our capricious and 
unpredictable course in international rela- 
tions, motivated by power drives and inter- 
preted by “professions of virtue,” has pro- 
vided a pattern, he says, for other more 
consistently expansionist nations. 

_ For his belief that we in the United 

States have sowed the wind and are now 

reaping the whirlwind, Mr. Sands has cer- 

tain grounds, of which he occasionally per- 
mits the reader to catch a glimpse. He was 
present at the birthing of Panama, wit- 
nessed our attempts to bring about peace 
and prosperity in Central America by 
bankers’ loans and armed intervention, ob- 
served our well-meaning, if erratic, efforts 
to introduce democracy in Mexico at the 
point of a gun. His discussion of power 
politics in Latin America is so discursive, 
so interlarded with.anecdote and personal 


_ experience, however, that one emerges 


without a clear notion. of just what it is 
Mr. Sands is trying to say. 

The reader will probably find much to 
agree with in the aut’ s contention that 
lack of knowledge abroad of this country’s 
intentions has proved in the past far more 
dangerous than any*fear of its concrete 
plans. But it is speculative whether the 


reader will be able to concur in the con- 


the and only that. © 


clusion, for which he has been sketchily 
prepared, that the present war is the result 
of the shattering collision of the imperial-_ 


ist drives of Japan and the United States, 


Mr. Sands makes no mention of the 
German threat in our Latin American pre- 
serves. A period of residence in Latin 
America, even on the Pacific side, should 
make one all the more aware that our 
orientation in this hemisphere, because of 
the lay of the land and the flow of the sea, 
has always been Europe-ward. Negative as 
it is, the Monroe Doctrine—the only 
American policy on which a certain 
amount of agreement has been achieved— 
is aimed at Europe. Not to make this 
clear is, in this reviewer’s opinion, to betray 
a certain, carelessness in the material’s pre- 
sentation. 

One wishes that the author and his col- 
laborator, Mr. Lalley, had confined them- 
selves to their very readable account of 
Mr. Sands’ experiences in Central America 
and elaborated the discussion of some of 
the social and racial concepts of the Mexi- 


-can revolution, much of which is ex- 


tremely valid. 
Research Associate 
Foreign Policy Association 
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EVERYBODY’S POLITICAL WHAT’S 
WHAT, by Bernard Shaw. Dodd, Mead. 


$3. 

STYLING HIMSELF AN “ARTIST PHILOSO- 
pher,” having, so far as he can comprehend 
it, “the whole universe for his workshop,” 
the irrepressible George Bernard Shaw in 
his eighty-ninth year soliloquizes and rem- 
inisces zestfully with sturdy wisdom, little 
nostalgia, and more tolerance than usual. 

Education, he maintains, stems from the 
arts rather than from formalized rote. 
“Drawing wrong conclusions from known 
facts” is, he observes, more responsible for 
current cynicism than ignorance itself. “The 
honest artist does not pretend that his fic- 
tions are facts, but he may claim, as I do, 
that it is only through fiction that facts can 
be made instructive and intelligible.” He 
stigmatizes “competitive examinations” as 
giving the competitors “an interest in one 
another’s ignorance and failure” and as 
associating success “with the notion of do- 
ing the other fellow down.” He looks more 
favorably upon competition between teams 
as uniting members “to share their knowl- 
edge and help one another.” 

After watching the pageant of three 
generations, Shaw characterizes democracies 
as government by “anybodies” elected by 
“everybody,” operating upon a level which 
is necessarily no higher than that of “ev- 
erybody.” As for himself he has, he says, 
“still much to learn, even within my own 
limited capacity.” He sees himself, how- 
ever, as “realist” enough “to see through 
more of the romantic illusions and know 
more of the hard facts than Mr. Every- 
man.” His penetrating eye can still detect 
the most carefully concealed skeleton and 
he has lost none of his capacity to discon- 
cert by dragging it ruthlessly from the 
closet. | , 

Yet there is a new mellowness in this 
cavalcade of Shavian reflections: on his ex- 
cursions into Marxist propaganda; his transi- 
tion from novelist to 
in his feeling that his critics and biogra- 
phers can find no “pigeonhole” to fit him. 


His spicy acidity is frankly meant to “en-— 
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playwright; the glee 


tertain” and he is always conscious of the 
indispensability of the surprise element to 
put his humor across. On his first meeting 
with Anatole France, the latter had tartly 
inquired, “Who are you?” to which Shaw 
retorted, “I, like you, am a genius. 

This is autobiography at its best, by a 
man who, whatever he may do to others, 
is as free from self-deception as a human 
can be. There is one very important cat 
which he intentionally or unintentionally 
lets out of its bag. He Joves the world 
with which he has quarreled so eagerly. 

Ricuarp B. ScAnprETT, JR- 


Cornwall, N. Y. 


WORLD ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 
Effects on Advanced Industrial Countries, 
by Eugene Staley. The International Labor 
Office. $1.75. 

THIS WORK BY ONE WHO IS NO NEWCOMER 

in the field of international trade relations 

raises a basic problem that is certain to be 

a matter of considerable debate in the post- 

war period. On the assumption that there 

will be an increasing demand on the part 
of undeveloped nations for rapid progress 
in economic development after the war, the 
main purpose of the book is to explore 

“the effects — primarily the economic 

effects—which are likely to be felt in the 

advanced industrial countries of the world 
as a result of economic development.” 

Mr. Staley’s answers are essentially op- 
timistic, developing the thesis that the situ- 
ation will present both opportunities and 
dangers, but that it will be possible by 
policies of “mutual cooperation and intelli- 


gent adaptation” to make the advantages - 


outweigh the disadvantages. 

He holds that investment in the unde- 
veloped countries will prove to be an outlet 
for surplus funds and will contribute to 
the maintenance of a balance between sav- 
ings and investment, a condition necessary 
for full employment in developed countries. 

Certain changes in trade relations will 
be inevitable as a result of increased indus- 
trial productivity in undeveloped areas. 
The impact of such changes may be met 
by “industrial adaptability,’ by shifting 
labor and capital into those lines of produc- 
tion made more profitable by the rise of 
world income. 

Most of the text is devoted to the elabora- 
tion of these ideas and to indicating the 
policies which should be followed to achieve 
the result. A final section deals with the 
broader implications of economic develop- 
ment in the new areas—the effect on popu- 


lation, political alignments, and. cultural. 


development. 
_ From one point of view, the approach 
is realistic. Mr. Staley starts his analysis 


with the concept of “freedom from want,” 


» 
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but he does not advocate “Uncle Sam’s de- 


livering the proverbial quart of milk to the 


tions in those countries have increased their 
own productivity. ; 


He is aware, also, of the delicate political 
repercussions of international trade rela- 
tions. But he asserts that mutual coopera- 
tion, sensible economic controls, and de- 
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Hottentot.” He states with emphasis. that — 
freedom from want will come in various © 


parts of the world ‘only when’ the popula- 


asions based on long-run considerations or 
‘enefit to both types of countries will point 
ae way to healthy economic development 
ind eliminate “one-way imperialism.” In a 
vorld in which most decisions are results 
‘f pressure politics rather than of economic 
'teracy, one might question the possibility 
f this achievement without much more 
nrastic oyer-all economic control than Mr. 
ttaley. contemplates. 

Considering the fact that a large pro- 
sortion of the book deals with technical 
cconomic data, the presentation is clear and 
itimulating. It should be of interest to the 
non-technical reader as well as to the 
pecialist. Also, it might well be on the 
equired reading list for the peacemakers. 

Lots Mac Dona.p 
Department of Economics 
Yew York University 


"HE POWER INDUSTRY AND THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST—A Summary of the 
Results of a Survey of the Relations Between 
the Government and the Electric Power 
Industry. Twentieth Century Fund, $2. 


“HE READER WILL FIND IN THIS BOOK SUCH 
m array as he will scarcely find elsewhere 


December 31, 1944. 


321945. 


‘f£ pros and cons on the multitude of prob- 
2ms and experiences that go to make up 
he picture of the power industry and its 
elation to the public interest. This evident 
ffort to present all sides in a fair-minded 
marshaling of facts and opinions will not 
atisfy the ranter nor attract the ultra- 
onservative. 

In reading, one’s mind is constantly on 
_ seesaw. Technical, financial, and public 
elation problems are developed in quick 
uccession, yet rarely left without some 
resentation of different points of view. 
zenerally technical matters are successfully 
iandled, though it is manifest the authors 
elt most at home in reviewing the powers, 
‘Xperience, and attitudes of the Federal 
-ower Commission and the Securities and 
ixchange Commission. 

‘The presentation of the program and 
levelopment of the TVA _ shows broad 
tudy and considerable understanding. A 
oint the authors may not appreciate is that 
he extraordinarily high average energy 
msumption (and a correspondingly low~ 
Suse cost per kwh) is an important re- 
lection of use of electricity at an especially 
ow final step in the rate schedule by well- 
-do citizens in house heating. The major-_ 
f consumers are still satisfied with an 
refrigerator and the small current 
ng convenience equipment. 
ly too much emphasis is put on 


nterconnection, the cost of which is high. 
st customers'and consumption, like the 
f automobiles, are largely within 
e of centers of supply. How 
ded in excess capital, idle 


ation of high capacity long distance _ 


in his great book, “TVA: I 
” 0 
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Comments 


‘| doubt if a better portrait has ever been presented of 
our healthy everyday American life. School days and vacation 
times, fun at home, parties, trips to the doctor, marketing 
with mother, going to Sunday school—all the good solid things 
we give our children, the things we are fighting for now across 
the world.’’ — Phyllis A. Whitney, in the Chicago Sun, 


‘Jane Dabney Shackelford has done America a favor in 
giving it this book. And American parents, white and colored 
alike, will be doing their children a favor by giving them a 
copy.’ —M. Crosby Rogers, in the Springfield Union, January 


Beautifully illustrated 


MY HAPPY DAYS | 


A Charming Story of Negro Family Life 
By JANE DABNEY SHACKELFORD 
Author of The Child’s Story of the Negro 


Price $2.15 


_ The Associated Publishers, Inc. 
1538 NINTH ST., N.W., 


WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


there is no easy solution of progressively 
maximum service at lowest honest costs to 
the public. The rapidly changing conditions 
of the past three or four years leave the 
impression that data based on 1939-1940 
may have become somewhat academic. 

Jupson C. DickKERMAN 


Consulting Engineer, Washington, D. C. 


- THE VALLEY AND ITS PEOPLE—A Por- 


trait of TVA. Text by R. L. Duffus. Illus- 
trations by the Graphics Department of 
TVA, Charles Krutch, chief. Knopf. $2.75. 


R. L. Durrus, FROM THE HILLS OF VER- 
mont, wandered through the Tennessee 
~Valley before TVA and from time to time 


since has watched with sympathetic under- . 


standing the changes in the lives of the 
Valley people wrought by that enterprise. 
He recounts a “history . . . of beauty, 
waste and attempted redemption . . . sim- 
ple ideas” in the simple but penetrating 
style with which readers of Survey Graphic 
are familiar. . Rete 


TVA: dams and hydropower. are transient, 
reservoirs will silt up, new sources of energy 


will be found; only ideas are enduring. And ~ 


the idea of TVA, recently presented so 
fervently by Chairman David E. Lilienthal 


ey 


‘number of statesmen and writers whi 
raised their voices in favor of a 
He sees through to the central core of | 


development on a regional bz 


emocracy On — 


had been robbed by unhappy circumstances. 
It needed hope for the future.” 

For over a decade, Charles Krutch, chief 
photographer for TVA, has pictured farms, 
fields, eroded hillsides, floodlighted valleys 
in which dams were building, the stark 
beauty of spillways, penstocks, generators 
—and the people of the Valley. It is hard 
to say whether this generous sampling of 
fine work by him and his staff illustrates 
the text well or whether Mr. Duffus has — 
written a fitting commentary on the pic- 
tures. The happy collaboration has pro- — 
duced a satisfying book. . 
Cuares S. ASCHER 
National Housing Agency ae nee 


THE TVA—LESSONS FOR INTERNA- — 
‘TIONAL APPLICATION, by Herman 
Finer. International Labor Office. $2 boards, 
$1.50 paper. od 


Henry A. WALLACE IS ONE OF A GROW 


Nations or international authority 
kind to deal with physical an 


= 


war-devastated countries. I 
1942 the vice-president sat 
be an international bank 
tional TV AS Meise 
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Providing for Unemployed Workers in the 
Transition 


By Richard A. Lester, Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Duke University, 154 pages, 534x834, $1.50 


Fully probes the probable scope and character of 
unemployment in the transition, its possible effects, 
and existing measures for meeting them. Among 
the factors examined are adequacy of unemployment 
compensation to sustain purchasing power, extent to 
which public works can be utilized for unemploy- 
ment, advantages or disadvantages of Federal public 
works programs as against local undertakings, and 
the value of a transition-period program of educa- 
tion and training for unemployed workers. 


Demobilization of Wartime Economic 
Controls 


By John Maurice Clark, Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University. 210 pages, 534x834, $1.75 


Deals with the many-sided question of economic 
controls put into effect because of the war, and 
how they should be relaxed with the approach of 
peace. Presents a thorough survey of the kinds of 
controls, their objectives, authority, effect, etc., 
analyzes carefully the varying circumstances under 
which need for them may abate, and offers specific 
recommendations for the time, manner, and degree 


~ of their cessation which will most support objectives 


of high production and job opportunities in the 
postwar period. 


The Liquidation of War Production 


By A. D. H. Kaplan, Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 133 pages, 534x834, $1.50 


This volume analyzes the scope and nature of the 
problems involved in cancelling war _ production 
contracts and in disposing of war goods surpluses 
and government-owned plants. Impartially discusses 
how, when, and by whom the problems should be 
handled and presents concrete proposals for recon- 


version that will contribute to production and job 


opportunities in the postwar period. 


Production, Jobs and Taxes 


By Harold M. Groves, Professor of Economics, 


University of Wisconsin. 115 pages, 534x834, $1.25 


ation can play in maintaining stability through high 
levels of production and in encouraging business to 
create job opportunities. It brings to the front the 
ways in which taxation affects initiative and out- 
lines the means and specific tax changes for build- 
a tax program that will make the most of 
ess Pore anees within desirable economic and 
ations. . 


Yr 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 
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_ This book shows the important role federal tax-_ 


_neo-Platonic. Unde 


| were brought to 
| science. Th 


gram; the intricate and related problems 
‘nvolved in the relocation of families with 
the impounding of water behind the dams. 
The author covers the entire scope of TVA, 
appraising the difficulties involved in each 
step of the program as well as the pro- 
gress achieved. 

Then, in the light of the American ex- 
periment, he presents the problems of an 
international TVA, posing without bias the 
serious difficulties which inevitably would 
be encountered. In his words: “The pur- 
pose of such an institution—an interna- 
tional resources development authority— 
would presumably be to contribute to 
raising the standard of living in under- 
developed countries by means of long term 
credits and technical assistance which 
would foster economic enterprise. In some 
degree, which would have to be the object 
of serious inquiry, financial assistance and 
administrative support of these enterprises 
would come under the general good offices 
of such an international agency.” 

Mr. Finer states frankly that “depart- 
ments of world government, regulation, or 
control, are today only in their incipient 
stage and hence there must be vagueness 
on the place and relationships that a de- 
velopment authority should possess.” But 
he points to the possibility that a number of 


new international institutions with eco- 
nomic or financial functions may be estab- 
lished after the war, and that any 


international lending agency should be 
integrated in, and should collaborate with, 
other institutions. He hopefully adds: “In- 
ternational lending policies, properly ap-. 
plied, would have a significance greater 
than any particular financial and economic 
services that are rendered. They could aid 
in the building and expansion of a more 
unified and better balanced world econo- 
my.” 

The book is well documented with sub- 
stantiating facts and statistics without im- 
peding its readability. S 
KATHERINE GLOVER 
Office of Community War Services 

Federal Security Agency 


JUSTICE AND WORLD SOCIETY, by 
Laurence Stapleton. University of North 
Carolina Press. $2.50. 

THE MODERN WORLD, THE WESTERN WORLD 

since the Renaissance, has limited its no- 

tion of reality to the mind of man and the 

‘material world. These two conceptual re- 

sults of the implicit acceptance of the 

nominalistic premise displaced a restrictive 
metaphysical realism which, in the Church’s 
hands, had earned a bad name for all 
realism. But the Church, in its organiza- 
tion and accepted dogma, has never been 
metaphysically realistic; 


4 


_f ee ce tens. ? 
of nominalism, howev 


~ of science. 


fact that they represent the power to ke 


capitalism. It has suffered from the his 
torical fallacy which assumes that whateve 
things happen together must logically be 
long together. Both fascist and communis 
critics have successfully pointed out th 
weaknesses of democracy; and both side 
seem erroneously to maintain, for exampl 
that since the democratic movement gre 
up with capitalism, its survival withot 
capitalism would be inconceivable. Ther 
are many other charges against democracy} 
with the consequence that its defender 
have come to understand that another, an 
more valid, philosophical basis must i 
found for it. gy 

Some persons have sought to base it 
metaphysical realism, and have mac 


philosophical studies to that end. Othe 


have approached the problem more cal 
tiously and piecemeal, seeking to overhat 
and to save one foundation stone at a um 
Among this latter group may be counte 
Miss Stapleton. She has chosen the idea « 
justice, and upon the revision of our ni 
tions of this universal she pins her hop 
for democracy. The same hope has bee 
sought in the idea of tolerance. Justi 
is a legal notion; tolerance a humanitarie 
one. Democracy is a political conceptio 
and its true basis ought to be sought in tl 
theory of politics. 

Incidentally, Vico is very much mi 
understood in this work. Vico was not 
historicist nor a relativist; he was, on tl 
other hand, a friend of science. He soug 
to save the realism of Plato which he d 
not find inconsistent with the empiricis 
James FEIBLEMA 


Author of “Positive Democracy” 


CARTELS—CHALLENGE TO A FRI 
WORLD, by Wendell Berge. Public Affai 
Press, Washington, D. C. $3.25. a 

THE PUBLICATION OF THIS BOOK I$ ENCOU 

aging evidence that under Wendell Berg 

leadership the anti-trust division of t 

Department of Justice will continue to_ 

a vigorous and effective advocate of t 

cause of economic freedom. Such advoca 

will be sorely needed in the confusion 
postwar -years. ¢. \/- ee 

A large amount of the stocks and bot 
which we are accustomed to think of 
private wealth owe their entire value to 


independent enterprise from _ pro: 
goods. Vested, interests in such or 
tions have grown so large that they 
be disturbed without serious econ 
locations for millions of people who 


Railroad investt 
2 tion 


oression created by the fact that we re- 
se to utilize to its fullest extent the pro- 
ctive wealth of America in order to 
ytect obsolete capital values. 
The second force against the philosophy 
free enterprise will come from those lib- 
ils who are not content to allow compe- 
on to solve a problem such as transpor- 
ion. They desire some over-all plan. 
ney are the kind of people who believe 
ut the automobile would have developed 
ster in America, and without the dis- 
issing bankruptcy of so many automobile 
inufacturers, had a government bureau 
unned automobile expansion. I have read 
views criticizing Mr. Berge’s book for its 
lure to produce some over-all plan. Of 
ch persons it can only be said that they 
not understand either the philosophy or 
2 practical operation of competitive capi- 
ism. 
I am convinced that in the long run the 
onomic philosophy of Mr. Berge’s book 
ll win out. Some nations like Russia 
ay be able to subordinate the personalities 
their individual businessmen to a vast 
svernment bureaucracy. But America can- 
pt do this even if she tries. It is not our 
adition or our cultural pattern. Our 
ice is not between competitive capital- 
m and some other form of economic or- 
nization. Our choice is rather between 
mpetitive capitalism and the utter con- 
sion of conflicting and contradictory poli- 
2s and warring pressure groups which we 
ive experienced during the last ten years. 
THURMAN ARNOLD 


‘age, U.S. Court of Appeals 


WENT TO THE SOVIET ARCTIC, by 
Ruth Gruber, Viking. $3.50. 

HIs Is AN INTENSELY HUMAN STORY OF 
odern life in erstwhile polar wasteland. 
Ithough the author disavows any attempt 
write “a red-blooded adventure story,” 
aders will not find her straightforward 
atter-of-fact narrative lacking in any of 
¢ essentials that make a genuine thriller. 
gainst the stark background of the frozen 
orth, this story is warm with gripping 
visodes of man’s struggles and triumphs 
winning a place for himself under the 


When Miss Gruber’s book first appeared 
_ 1939, her travels and adventures were 
wnfined to a limited sector of the Soviet 
retic and her report was centered chiefly 
1 how Russian men and women had 
ed Port Igarka, a seaport within the 
c Circle. Life in this north Siberian 
m is still a keystone of the revised 1944 
ion, but the interpretation has been 
ed by an account of the author’s 
travels into northeastern Asia and 


the Soviet Arctic is seen in neigh- 


night sun. = 


American Far North. The 


lend-lease war planes are ferried to the 
eastern Allied front, and the wide interest 
throughout Alaska in the progress civiliza- 
tion is making in the vast northern reaches 
of Soviet Asia. 

The story reads like a travelogue spiced 
with the telling details of intimate acquaint- 
ance with the ordinary and extraordinary 
people who inhabit the North today. Miss 
Gruber interviewed all the headline figures 
and put into the heasdllines many of the 
obscure. They are real persons; I have met 
many of them myself, 

Miss Gruber gives us the feminine angle, 
almost unique in the annals of Arctic ex- 
ploration, and carries forward to a new con- 
firmation Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s message 


to modern man that the north country is 
hospitable—a Friendly Arctic. It is most 
appropriate that her book should carry a 
preface by Stefansson, dean of living Amer- 
ican explorers. In 1932 Ruth Gruber be- 
came the youngest doctor of philosophy in 
the world; in 1944 one might call her the 
world’s most distinguished woman explorer 
of the Arctic. 

“If the Arctic has any message to the 
world,” she writes, “beyond its first mes- 
sage of proving that the country was habit- 
able, with fabulous wealth and infinite eco- 
nomic and strategic possibilities, that mes- 
sage was to show what women could do, 
if you gave them the chance. It was a 
lesson to counteract the horrible medieval 


|To People who want to write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a 
chance? Then listen to what the editor of Liberty said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field today than 
ever before. Some of the greatest of writing men and women have 
passed from the scene in recent years. Who will take their places? 
Who will be the new Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard 


Kipling? Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 


new men and women of power.” 


Beginner Earns $1,819.00 


“Today I received a check for $165 for a story. An- 
other I sold for $34. The other day I counted up just 
how much I made previously. It amounted to $1,620.00. 
Not bad for a beginner, is it?” Mrs. L. L. Gray, 579 E. 
McHarg Ave., Stamford, Texas. 


- WRITING APTITUDE TEST FREE! 


4 Peete Newspaper Institute of America offers a free Writing Aptitude Test. Its 
object is to discover new recruits for the army of men and women who add to 
their income by fiction and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple 
but expert analysis of your latent ability, your powers of imagination, logic, etc. 


Not all applicants pass this test. 


Those who do are qualified to take the famous 


N.LA. course based on the practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches you to write by writing! 
You develop your individual style instead of trying to copy that of others. ; 


You “cover” actual assignments such as metropolitan reporters get. Although you 
— work at home, on your own time, you are constantly 


guided by experienced writers. 


It is really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
In a matter of months you can acquire the 
- coveted “professional” touch. Then you’re ready for 
- market with greatly improved chances of making sales.° 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. It re-_ 
quires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the cou- 
pon now. Make the first move towards the most enjoyable and 
profitable occupation—writing for publication! Newspaper In- 
stitute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


. progress. 


(Founded 1925). 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

, es without cost ar obligation, your free Writing A 
erctadien about writing for profit as promised in- 
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NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 
Newspaper _Institute’s | 
operations in Canada- 
have been approved by 
the Foreign Exchange ~ 
Control Board, and to 
facilitate all financial — 
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The 
Great 
Decision 


By James T. Shotwell 


Here is one of the most con- 
structive plans that has yet 
been offered toward the 
ideal of world peace. Dr. 
Shotwell’s realistic and in- 
formed experience in inter- 
national affairs lends enor- 
mous weight to his forecast 
of what can, and must, be 


$3.00 


done. 


“A remarkable compendium of a 
vast subject, by the very best 
authority.,-—-The New Republic. 


“Should be read seriously, before 
it is too late—again.”—Chicago 
Sun. 


MACMILLAN 


For every 
American 
interested in 
— the future of 
his country 


Special Interests vs the Public Welfare 


_by STUART CHASE 


Author ef Where’s The Money Coming From? 


When the war ends, will peace come? 
Mr. Chase says no—not so long as 400- 
odd pressure groups with their Wash- 
ington lobbies continue to put their 
selfish interests above the public inter- 
est. Mr. Chase points out legitimate 
needs for group representation in our 
democracy, but paints a searing picture 
of danger from the unrestrained selfish- 
ness warring. special interests. A 
vivid, timely report. for every American 
to read and ponder as a new Congress 


convenes, . 
This is the fourth | 
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lesson women were learning in Germany 
and Italy. It was a guidepost to women 
in the great democracies who were still 
struggling for economic and social emanci- 
pation, now that most of them had the 
voters. a 
“To be sure, the present was not Utopia, 
not even in the Arctic. But the Russians 
were the first to admit it... . To them 
the Soviet Arctic was the greatest pioneer- 
ing venture in the modern world. For it 
was opening not only a new world, but it 
was finding a new social philosophy, a new 
freedom, and a new way of life.” 
ANpDREW J. STEIGER 


Co-author of “Soviet Asia’ 


| FRANCES WILLARD—From Prayers to Poli- 


tics, by Mary Earhart. University of Chicago 

Press. $3.75. 

THE READER WHO QUICKLY PASSES OVER THE 
title of this book because he is not inter- 
ested in a little bow of white ribbon or 
the temperance cause for which it stands, 
will make a grave mistake. For this biog- 
raphy is as American as pioneering, as uni- 
versal-as human nature, as modern as social 
security. 

It is, moreover, that highly prized and 
equally American phenomenon, a “success 
story.” With scant schooling, Frances Wil- 
lard became the first dean of the Woman’s 
College of Northwestern University. Reared 
in isolation, bound by strict tenets of ortho- 
doxy, she became an astute politician, a 
brilliant speaker and led a world organiza- 
tion of a million women, creating “the 
flood tide of a woman’s movement which 
should sweep aside restraints and barriers 
of seclusion, of timidity, and of ignorance.” 

While the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union was the principal medium of 
her activities, she made this field as broad 
as human need. Not only did her followers 
storm legislative halls and bury the legis- 
lators under a mound of petitions for local 
option, they also took part in political cam- 
paigns, fought for woman suffrage, for 
better labor legislation, and urged world 
arbitration and peace. 

Were these less troubled times, this book 
might easily stir a storm of controversy 
within the circles of organized women. For 
Miss Earhart lifts Frances Willard from the 
exclusive possession of the WCTU and 
makes her the foremost leader of the cen- 
tury in the woman movement. She thinks 
Miss Willard has too long been denied “her 
rightful place in history. Women of lesser 
stature, like Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Susan B. Anthony, have been accorded far 
greater prominence by historians than she, 
although it is probable that her contribution 
to the woman suffrage movement alone far 
surpassed that of either of these notable 
leaders.” 

This is a double charge of dynamite. But 
the biographer makes an excellent case, 
amply documented. Although a first book, 
the style is clear, concise, easy. But it is a 
research worker’s record. Everything is 
there, yet nothing quite comes to life, sings 
and surges into reality experienced. One 
almost wishes that Miss Earhart herself 
had known years of crusading under the 


' | direct influence of a great leader so that 
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Bi} Wisconsin Idea.” _ The work, so fi 
mention Survey Grapuic) FR foe. ts : a 


her own remembered fervor would hay. 
breathed life into the framework ‘so pains 
takingly reconstructed. But perhaps tha 
would have robbed her of the courage t 
say what she has said. And that would hay 
been a great loss. Lena Mapesin PHILuip 
President, International Federation 

of Business and Professional Women 


McCARTHY OF WISCONSIN, by Edware 
A. Fitzpatrick. Columbia University Press 
$3.50. 

Cuartes McCartTHy Is A SYMBOL OF TH 

best in the American way of life. Th 

son of immigrant parents, working hi 
way through Brown and the Universit 
of Wisconsin to a Ph. D., he devoted hi 
life to broadening the frontiers of put 
lic service in this country. He create 

a new species of political institution to em 

body his ideals which grew to a rich flow 


‘ering in his adopted state, Wisconsin, an 


spread to every other state capitol and t 
Washington. Though he did not liv 
to the age of fifty, he left an indelibl 
mark upon the thinking of his contem 
poraries and the future processes of go\ 
ernment as a tool for the promotion of th 
general welfare. 

McCarthy of “the Wisconsin Idea” ha 
been known, aside. from his friends o 
whom many are still living, to a smal 
circle of educators and public official: 
Yet thousands have been the beneficiarie 
of his idea—of a legislative reference an 
drafting service to aid the people’s repre 
sentatives to fashion ‘statutes that woul 
effectuate what they wanted to accor 


- plish. 


His contribution to Wisconsin and t 
American politics.did not end with th 
invention and refinement of the legisl: 
tive reference and’.drafting device. Fa 
the first two decades of this century, h 
utilized a minor administrative positio 
in a single state capital to animate th 
programs of political leaders of every pe 
suasion within and without the state. 

In the Progressive Era, he was a maje 
taproot from which flowed the intelle 
tual and moral sap of the vital force 
alike of the New* Freedom and Arm: 
geddon. A natural human sympathy wit 
the under-dog infused his spirit. A poy 
erful intellect translated aspirations int 
workable legislative formulas—for soun 
progressive taxation, for effective agricu 
tural and labor legislation, for broader e& 
ucational opportunity, for a profession 
civil service, and for dozens of other ide: 
which are today the keystones of pro; 
ress in all our states. ‘i 

This warm and human biography’ | 
a friend and co-worker in Wisconsin is. 
rich addition not only to the literature | 
political science but. to the saga. that 
America. Here was a man capable ar 

a 


to the people,. who never, deserted the 
trust in him ‘for the greater rewards — 
money which were more than once c 
fered him, who died as he had lived— 

The author has put usin his de 
by revealing the personality behind “ 


ae 
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vortrayed here, lives on as concrete 
‘chievement in our governmental system 
nd as proof of the efficacy of effort. 


Puiturrs BrapLey 
ueéns College, New York 


4 DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN POLI- 
TICS, edited by Edward Conrad Smith and 
Arnold John Zurcher, Barnes & Noble. $3. 

THIs Is A FIRST-AID BOOK FOR TODAY’s 

seader of newspapers and weeklies. Its 

compact entries, written by fourteen au- 
horities in the field of political science, 
define and explain more than 3,000 terms, 
fanging from the American political slang 
bf this and other periods to Supreme Court 
cases and the names of military decora- 
ions. The present volume is a revision and 

:largement of a dictionary originally pub- 

ished in 1888, with a second edition put 

put in 1924.—B.A. 


AN AUTHOR REPLIES 


To tHe Epiror: I suppose authors are never 
satisfied with reviews of their books, yet 
[ have written three and never before have 
[ complained. As a public official I learned 
tO receive criticism and like it, but the re- 
view of “Freedom from Fear” [Survey 
Graphic, November 1944, page 468] hurt 
me, not because it is critical or because it 
idisagrees—that is the right of any reviewer. 
My grievance is that the comment distorts 
the aim and purpose, and even more im- 
portant, misstates what the book says. My 
main purpose was to show that we cannot 
have social security at home unless there is 
security and employment in other nations 
too—that ai United States of Europe, a free 
flow of trade, and international economic 
agencies such as envisioned at Bretton 
Woods and Dumbarton Oaks are as neces- 
Sary to peace and prosperity here as they 
are to the rest of the world. The whole 
book turns on this point, yet there is not a 
suggestion of it in the review. 

As for social security at home, on which 
the reviewer concentrates, the review delib- 
erately misstates what the book says about 
accident and health companies, experience 
rating, Sir William Beveridge and the Bev- 


eridge Plan, the sound and logical extension _ 


of social security, and passes over the many 
positive and constructive suggestions for 
progress along social and economic lines 
which the book advocates. Let me take 
just one sample. | 


i 


against undue liberalization of the federal 
a age and survivors’ insurance system— 


matter ‘of fact, my book favors the ex- 


ace and says that it is: 

“~~. one of the most satisfactory of our 
umental services. It provides pensions 
jose who reach sixty-five and have 


‘income group, as a matter of admin- 


$3,000 of income. Since many 


av arnings find themselves 
e lar ss find. themselv 


vision for widows with small children, or 
widows who have reached sixty-five, is also 
progressive and desirable. 

“The amendments suggested by the 
National Resources Planning Board for in- 
creasing benefits in the low income brackets 
seem desirable. Benefits should be deter- 
mined not only by contributions but by 
considerations of ‘social adequacy. That 
employes of nonprofit corporations should 
be covered is obviows: they should never 
have been excluded. The suggestion of the 
Planning Board for the inclusion of agri- 
cultural and domestic workers is also logi- 
cal and sound; there is no argument, except 


difficulty of administration, for discriminat- 
ing against people who are apt to need 
protection most.” (page 138) 

The reviewer suggests that the book is 
merely a front for the private insurance 
companies, but anyone who knows any- 
thing about my record as State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance (New York) will re- 
sent this. It may add to the peace of mind 
of the reviewer to know that the only 
serious criticism I have received, outside his 
own, is from the executive of a large insur- 
ance company .who says that the book is 
unfair to industrial insurance. 


New York Louts H. Pinx 


_ Your reviewer says that the book “warns 


lest it discourage private initiative.” As a 


tension of old age and sutvivorship insur-— 


Though intended primarily for the 


ve simplicity, all are subject to its reg- 
s and are required to contribute on | 
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“You Must Have Spent Years on Shorthand” 


NO! I Learned in 6 WEEKS! 


You, too, can master SPEEDWRITING, the modern shorthand, in one-quarter 
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AIR AGE TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from page 59) 


use. At this writing, it is said that only 
about one hundred helicopters are in ex- 
istence in the United States, all of them 
used by the armed forces. 

Of many improvements to be made, per- 
haps the one least assured is the ability to 
land in a small space when the engine stops. 
Without power, landing is safer with a 
forward motion, especially if the power 
goes off accidentally. But if city landing 
areas for helicopters should be large enough 
for emergency, power-off landings, then 
much of the advantage of the helicopter 
in adapting to congested areas is lost. 

How this problem will be solved is not 
clear; very probably by improving engines 
and mechanisms so that the likelihood of 
the engine stopping, except at the will of 
the pilot, will be exceedingly small. Even 
now a helicopter engine cannot stall as does 
an automobile engine. And if presently the 
chances of a helicopter engine stopping are 
no greater than of an airplane overturning 
at the take-off, certainly people will use 
them. Helicopters will follow air lanes over 
the city, with emergency landing areas 
along the lanes. A city located on a body 
of water will have convenient emergency 
landings on its lake, river or harbor. 

For landings near homes, vacant lots or 
parks will serve and the helicopter with 
wheels may then be driven along the 
ground into a garage at the residence. 

By the end of the first decade after the 
war, there may be many hundred thousands 
of helicopters, which will curtail the use of 
private airplanes. Helicopters are likely to 
be used first by professionals, such as the 
Coast Guard, the Forestry Service, by cattle- 
men, and: for scheduled passenger trans- 
portation. Although helicopters are now 
slower in speed than the airplane, this is 
not likely to be a deterrent since they travel 
betwen 100 and 150 miles an hour, and 
later they will go even faster. 

The postwar price contemplated now is 
around $5,000 for a small helicopter, 
though early models today, not produced by 
assembly line methods, probably cost $100,- 
000 to build. Later they are expected to be 
priced at about the present figure for private 
airplanes. It may be a very long time before 
they are sold at less than $1,000 or $1,500. 

A helicopter is not likely to be a substi- 
tute for an automobile, and probably the 
majority of owners, of helicopters will also 
own cars. Before the war, there were 752,- 


000 persons and families with incomes of 


$10,000 a year and over, and 2,086,000 with 
incomes of $5,000 sand above. It is from 
these income groups that the owners of 


helicopters are likely.to come, but only a 
small minority of these groups are apt to 


own helicopters in the second decade after 
the war. In contrast to this are the 20,000,- 
000 owners of private automobiles. 

The fact that a helicopter owner will 
need a car as well suggests that the two be 
combined into a single vehicle. Both the 


- flying automobile and the roadable heli- 
copter are technically possible. But it is 


of 


difficult to make a vehicle that moves in 
two media as well as in one alone. In the 
past, no amphibious vehicle has been as 
good as the single purpose one built for 
land or water only. A roadable helicopter is 
not expected to be a good automobile. It 
will be heavier and more complicated than 
a non-roadable helicopter. 

However, the old autogiro could run 
along the ground at about 40 miles an hour. 
A helicopter that could do as well would 
have a greatly increased flexibility of use. 
An owner with a garage but no landing 
space at his residence could use it. It could 
be stored more easily in city buildings for 
parking. Suburbanites could travel on the 
ground to nearby shopping centers. Up to 
now, there has been less talk about a road- 
able helicopter than about a roadable plane. 
But the demand for a roadable helicopter 
probably will be very great and there would 
seem to be a rather high probability of its 
development, perhaps in the second decade 
after the war. A roadable helicopter would 
need to be cheaper than the combined price 
of an automobile and a helicopter. Even so, 
roadable helicopters are not likely to replace 
very many automobiles. 

The car is an excellent means of trans- 
portation in a country of good roads like 
the United States. After the postwar tran- 
sition period, the automobile will be im- 
proved in construction, as manufacturers 
take advantage of today’s technological de- 
velopments. Improvements: will | include 
lightness in weight, greater visibility, great- 
er engine efficiency, increased durability, 
and more convenience in design. In speed, 
automobiles cannot compete with aircraft, 
but the speed of aviation will be available 
in common carrier planes, irrespective of 
the developments of private aircraft. 


Adjusting to the Air Age 


The foregoing picture is set forth with 
the thought that it is a relatively reliable 
estimate of what may be expected in the 
predictable future. It will be necessary to 
make many adjustments in our institutions 
and habits for such a new and radical 
change. A few illustrations may be listed 
as suggestions. 

Scheduled air passenger and cargo trans- 
portation will be especially significant for 
undeveloped countries such as Alaska, the 
interiors of South America, Africa and Cen- 
tral Asia. The airplane is particularly adap- 
table to undeveloped areas, not only because 
of its speed, but because landing fields can 
be built more readily than highways or rail- 
roads. The natural resources of these un- 
developed areas will be exploited. Other 
forms of transportation will follow aviation. 
In the United States, the Pacific Coast will 
be connected more closely to the areas east 


of the Mississippi River. 


Larger numbers of our population will 


travel to foreign countries and thus widen 
their knowledge of the customs and habits 
of other nations. International isolation, 
both political and economic, will be im- 
possible. Great Britain and Latin America 
will be drawn commercially closer to the 
United States. Aviation will offer American 
business many new opportunities for: in- 


_ vestment and trade. 
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The influence of aviation in a warlike 
world is further to weaken the small nations 
and to strengthen the great powers, cspe 
cially those with large land areas. Small 
nations already are being tied closer &® ad- 
joining or nearby great powers. It will be 
more difficult to be neutral in future wars. 
In a warlike world, aviation for a time 
encourages a sort of feudalism among 
nations, perhaps later on—integration. One 
international world seems immeasurably 
far off. 

The small plane and small helicopter 
will call for a great variety of adjustments. 
In agriculture, the helicopter will be widely 
used for spraying and dusting and even 
seeding. The helicopter has proved its value 
in rescue work. The preservation of forests 
will be aided. The helicopter should modify 
greatly the work of the cowboy and the 
sheep herder. In mining, aviation means a 
great expansion through its use in prospect- 
ing undeveloped areas. Color photography 
and the helicopter are very useful in ex- 
ploration of natural resources. 

The areas of buying and selling will be 
widened for various businesses, and for 
some goods there will be new markets. 
Business transactions will be speeded. Pack- 
ing methods will be radically changed, in 
many instances in favor of lightness. The 
use of light-weight materials may extend 
to railroad cars, automobile bodies, and 
other fields. Helicopters will be used by 
the police, by patrols, and also by smug- 
glers and other criminals. 


New Ways and New Attitudes 


In the space of a single article it is not 
possible to consider in detail the social 
effects of a new dimension of travel tand 
commerce. But let us glance at a few prob- 
abilities. 

In recreation the trend toward the utili- 
zation of the weekend for pleasure trips 
will be furthered, especially to different 
climates, to scenes of woodland beauty, and 
to wilderness areas that attract sportsmen 
or campers. There is the possibility of great- 
er international competition in sports and, 
at least in the United States, a further na- 
tionalization of the sport spectacle. 

In education, some phase of aviation will 
find its way into practically every course of 
the school system. The teaching of geog- 
raphy will be most radically affected. The 
history of the Oriental peoples and their 
civilizations will be a part of the curricula. 
Aviation also will extend student exchange, 
especially perhaps in the graduate schools 
of the large universities. a 

The religious activity which will be in- 
fluenced most by aviation will be foreign 
missions. Obviously, mission administration 
can be improved by use of the airplané, and 
the emphasis of the missionary work~of the 
air age is likely to be concerned less with 
customs and more with the spirit of religion 
and with the extension of services—medical. 
educational, welfare. Perhaps home missions 
at a later date may find the helicopter use 
ful in extending the area the pastor car 
visit and bringing outlying members close 
to the church. Secularization is not di 
couraged by aviation, | ae. 

It is quite possible that aviation y 
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st the use of basic English, in view of the 
cat role of the United States and Great 
itain in aviation, and the increased de- 
und for a common tongue at the landing 


Ids. 


As to family life, it is the well-to-do who 
ll be affected first by aviation. Occasional 
idences will be located farther from cities, 
the rim of suburbs. If helicopter buses 
> not frequent enough, private helicopters 
ay connect the home with through-service 
one kind or another. Helicopters also 
ll mean larger residential land space for 
cir owners. Aviation, like all travel media, 
ids to wider scattering of members of the 
nily. No doubt, too, like the automobile, 
craft may lead to some competitive family 
alries for social recognition and display. 
1e birthrate may be lowered slightly and 
e deathrate probably increased by a very 
tall fraction. The redistribution of popu- 
ion will be a slow process, not rapid as 
the case of the railroads. Planes will 
llow present population routes. But even- 
ally population will be spread to outlying 
Zions, for instance, Alaska, if the eco- 
mic base exists. Also regions like the 
cific Coast will gain in population since 
e spread of aviation will enable big 
arkets to be tapped. 
A great development like aviation is like- 
to leave an impression on our thinking. 
ternational ideas and considerations and 
3§ provincialism are to be looked for, 
ough the first influence probably will be 
accentuate national interests and rivalries 
aong the larger powers. Travel will be 
shionable and its broadening influence 
it. Racial issues are likely to be raised. 
it even the village storekeeper will have 
learn to think in terms of the world, 
ther than of Main Street. The tempo of 
ving will be increased, and time will be 
atched even more closely than now. For 
ose who see a dichotomy between the 
iritual and the material, aviation appears 
<ely in the main to strengthen the forces 
the machine and of material progress. 


CLEAN SWEEP IN 
PUERTO RICO 


( Continued from page 65) 


cident. The student council of the Uni- 
stsity of Puerto Rico, without the knowl- 
|ge of any responsible officer of the uni- 
rsity, invited the president of the student 
‘ganization of the University of Havana 
| visit Puerto Rico. He himself did not 
me, but two Cuban students, without 
gal authority to enter the island, reached 
rto Rico on a Cuban navy plane and 


asked to leave the island. 
r evidences that agitation for inde- 
is growing are not lacking. A 


e independence talks to university stu-_ 
s and others. When it was discovered 
their papers were not in order they 


of the “Pro-Independence Con- 
held on December 10, with | 
ver the island in | 
independence — 
athusiasm, and 


the time for reform had passed ‘and that 
today only complete independence could be 
satisfactory. Everywhere, at all times, 
Puerto Ricans are talking of status. 
Mufioz Marin would like to postpone 
the promised plebiscite until the end of 
the war. He may have to call it much 
earlier or appeal to the people over the 
heads of many of the prominent men in 
his own party. He also may have to sub- 
mit some proposal on*status to Washing- 
ton, to forestall action on the part of the 
insular legislature contrary to his purposes. 
Even if the reform bill now pending in 
Congress were passed in its original form, 
giving Puerto Ricans the right to elect 
their governor and other officials now ap- 
pointed by the President, and assurance that 
future changes in the Organic Act will be 
made only with the approval of the people 
of Puerto Rico, it is questionable whether 
it would be acceptable, though the demand 


for immediate and unqualified independ-’ 
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ence might be weakened. On the- other 
hand, the Reform Bill as adopted by the 
senate is satisfactory to no one. 

Certainly anyone who has been in Puerto 
Rico for a time can see that the United 
States should adopt toward the island a 
definite, clear-cut, dependable policy, which 
will assure it consistent treatment and in- 
creasing autonomy. So many Puerto Ricans 
recognize not only the desirability but the 
necessity of continued close relationship 
with the United States that they might, 
upon the basis of established, firm, and 
progressive colonial policy, prevail over the 
independence faction. 


Puerto Rico Has Money to Spend— 


Despite the problem which it must face 
on the independence issue, no party in 
Puerto Rico ever took office under pros- 
pects as bright as those of the Popular 
Democrats. Not only are they in complete 
control, but they have, relatively speaking, 
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an enormous amount of money with which 
to work. 

On June 30, 1944, the Puerto Rican 
Treasury had a free surplus of approxi- 
mately $75,000,000, which will have in- 
creased to well over $100,000,000 by the 
end of the present fiscal year. This money 
comes in large part from the internal 
revenue tax on rum sold in the United 
States, which, under the Jones Act (1917), 
is returned to the insular government. In- 
come from this source alone amounted to 
$63,884,357 during the fiscal year 1943-44, 
compared to $13,550,000 for the previous 
fiscal year. 

The new government is also fortunate 
in that it will be guided in its economic 
program by over-all planning much more 
extensive than any planning yet done on 
the mainland. To proponents of economic 
planning, the next few years in Puerto Rico 
promise to be extremely interesting, since 
it will be the first time in any part of the 
United States that long term planning on 
such a broad scale has been attempted. 


—And a Six-year Plan for Spending 


The Puerto Rico Planning, Urbanizing, 
and Zoning Board, set up in 1942, has 
just issued its revised Six-Year Plan for 
the fiscal years 1945-46 through 1950-51. 
This plan will be submitted to the insular 
legislature as a guide for appropriations. 
The plan recommends the expenditure of 
$322,000,000 in improvements “necessary 
to the. health and well-being of the people 
of Puerto Rico.” This is a long way to 
go in six years and, if the plan is put into 
effect, Puerto Rico, at the end of that 
period, will be far different from what it 
is today. 

It is regrettable that the one place with- 
in the boundaries of the United States 
where economic planning has been really 
accepted, has certain peculiar problems 
which seriously increase the difficulties of 
planning. The Puerto Rico Planning, Ur- 
banizing, and Zoning Board is, in its Six- 
Year Plan, limited to financial planning. 
And even there it must proceed without 
knowing for what kind of political entity 
it is planning. Should its recommenda- 
tions be directed toward a Puerto Rico 
in the present colonial status, toward a 
free Puerto Rico, toward a Puerto Rico 
linked to the United States in some kind 
of dominion status, or toward a State of 
Puerto Rico? Long term plans, to be re- 
alistic, must be in terms of a settled politi- 
cal future. If Puerto Rico becomes inde- 
pendent, for example, the entire economy 
of the island will change. 

In its current Six-Year Plan, the board 
assumes continuance of the present politi- 
cal status and, therefore, the plan contem- 
plates federal aid for housing, roads, edu- 


cation, health—in fact; all the infinite’ va- 


rieties of help which Puerto Rico receives 
from continental United States. It pre- 
sumes the continued return to the insular 
government of the internal revenue tax 
on rum, which at present forms the back- 
bone of insular income, and which the 
planning board estimates at 43.4 percent 


_ef total income for the next six years. 


This dilemma in which the beard finds 


itself is, of course, merely a reflection of 
that of any insular government which at- 
tempts to plan for the future. | Political 
uncertainty, dependence upon a distant and 
fundamentally uninterested federal Con- 
gress, which nonetheless has power to over- 
turn at will any program the insular gov- 
ernment may undertake, in large part ex- 
plains why, before 1940, no government 
had ever undertaken a long time program 
to solve the island’s economic and social 
problems. 

For the island as a whole, the first re- 
quirements of a social program are water 
and sewerage systems, schools, and_ hospi- 
tals. Not more than 22 percent of the en- 
tire population, urban as well as rural, 
now has access to running water. An even 
smaller proportion has access to any kind 
of sewer or sanitary system. Close to half 
of the school population is not in school, 
because there are neither schools nor teach- 
ers enough to care for them. 

The Six-Year Plan calls for the estab- 
lishment of about half of the needed water 
supply and sewerage systems within the 
six years; it proposes the construction of 
9,300 mew classrooms at an expenditure 
of $28,560,000. Even this will provide only 
about half the schools required to make ef- 
fective the island’s compulsory education 
law. 

In the matter of health, although a six- 
year building program totaling close to 
$25,000,000 is proposed, with a very great- 
ly increased budget for current expenses, 
it is only about one third of the expendi- 
tures needed to meet modern health stand- 
ards. As to housing, it is believed by the 
planning board that within the six years, 
and with federal aid, most of the urban 
slums can be cleared. 

All of this is one way of saying that, if 
the Popular Democratic Party does not de- 
stroy itself, or permit others to destroy it, 
on the issue of political status, the next few 
years will see enormous betterment in the 
economic and social conditions in Puerto 
Rico. 


ON OUR CONSCIENCES 


(Continued from page 48) 


Labor Relations Acts fortify the boards they 
set up by providing that the board’s find- 
ings “as to the facts, if supported by the 
evidence, shall be conclusive.” The Tempor- 
ary Commission’s draft inserted, instead, a 
provision that “the findings of the commis- 
sion as to the facts shall be conclusive only 
if supported by a fair preponderance of all 
evidence.” The provision would have 
wrested from the Permanent Commission 
all real power in dealing with discrimina- 
tion—and turn it over to the courts. Criti- 
cizing a similar provision in a federal bill 
for another purpose, the Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Procedure of the United States 
Department of Justice held that it would 
“require the courts to determine independ- 
ently which way the evidence preponder- 
ates. Administrative tribunals would be 
turned into little more than media for 
transmission of the evidence to the courts. 
Tt would destroy the value of adjudication 
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ot tacts by experts or specialists in the field 
involved.” 

The resulting delays, with their drain on 
time and energy, would be only a small 
part of the price for such a change. The 
fact is that the success of such an ad- 
ministrative body depends on the expert 
and fully-informed judgment of men and 
women constantly concerned - with these 
problems, and chosen for their sympathy 
with the purpose of the legislation. Under 
the amended set-up, the judgment of such 
experts would be replaced by that of mem- 
bers of the bench holding, quite naturally, 
widely variant views on so controversial an 
issue as equality in the right of employ- 
ment. 


2, The Temporary Commission’s draft 
provided that the Permanent Commission 
might obtain an order from the court for 
the enforcement of any ruling or order of 
its own only in the event of failure of com- 
pliance by the violator. These words could 
only mean that after the Permanent Com- 
mission had found that a complainant has 
suffered from a violation of the law, and 
after it had issued an order, the violator 
could block enforcement in the courts by 
claiming he had meanwhile corrected the 
situation. The commission would then have | 
to hold a second hearing before a court 
order could be secured. 

As a matter of history, employers hostile 
to the National Labor Relations Act sought 
to have such a provision read into that law, 
but the federal courts refused, saying that 
such procedure would make a “merry-go- 
round” of it. 


3. Under the redraft only the employe or 
worker directly involved could file the com- 
plaint, which would be prerequisite to any 
action by the Permanent Commission. Such 
a complaint could not be filed by a union, 
by a religious organization, or even by an 
organization established for the very pur 
pose of securing the rights of minorities. ~ 
A procedure of this sort means, in prac- 
tice, that if complaint is to be filed, the 
worker involved must be able and willing 
to risk his own job, if he has one, or be- 
come known as a troublemaker. Will a 
wage earner who has been passed over for 
promotion by reason of his color, race or 
creed dare do this? Will one who has 
found another job take on the burden of 
the situation once he has left it behind? 
Generally speaking, the answer to these 
questions is “No.” The provision, ‘there- 
fore, would have substantially undermined 
the enforcement of the high principles 
forth in the proposed act. : = 
These flaws in the tentative propos 
might be described as classic amendmen’ 
repeatedly inserted or offered by persons op- 
posed to progressive administrative mea 
sures in order to limit the powers of the 
agencies created to-execute them. Happil} 
they were brought out into the open by th 
press and by participants in the public hea 
ings of the commission. Supporters of th 
purposes of the bill predominated ar 
called for stronger legislation. , Howeve 
there is every reason to believe that | 
representatives of special interests, are 
work to prevent any legislation at all. 


The 1945 Bills Themselves 


this issue is in press, the Temporary 
mission has submitted its definitive 
Religious, social, and other non- 
| organizations are still excluded from 
scope. More seriously, only aggrieved 
iduals may file a complaint, and must 
» within three months. But two other 
r criticisms in this analysis are met. 
; the Preponderance-of-evidence rule 
down in the tentative proposals has 
supplanted by a workable formula, 
§ proper weight to the findings of the 
lanent Commission. More, the provi- 
for securing compliance with that 
nission’s orders have been streamlined 
greatly strengthened. The legislation 
nmended would mark a decisive step 
ard in the fight to end discrimination 
nployment. The fight at Albany will 
real one, and it is essential that New 
‘ers who believe in the purpose of the 
do not allow any division over minor 
rfections to play into the hands of their 
nents. 
limited number of opponents to such 
lation appeared at the New York hear- 
in December. Some attempted to tag 
ill as “communistic.” Others professed 
education rather than legislation is 
- is needed to correct discrimination on 
part of employers and labor unions, 
- oft-repeated argument should be con- 
ed in the perspective afforded by re- 
polls conducted by the National Opin- 
Research Center at Denver University. 
1e Center reported on a cross-section of 
ions held by white persons the country 
. This showed that most complacency 
s wherever discrimination against the 
ro is most severe. Showed, moreover, 
those who have had least opportunity 
ducation themselves are most optimistic 
t the economic opportunities open to 
Negro. The less schooling they have 
the more concerned they are about the 
-ompetition they will face should racial 
be lifted. Such attitudes do not pro- 
fertile soil for improvement through 
ation alone. 
ese polls revealed, also, how muddled 
contradictory much of our thinking is. 
s, 35 percent of these white people reg- 
2d that their own standards of what is 
treatment on the other side of the color 
are far different from those held by 
roes themselves. Fifty percent answered 
Negroes have the same chance as the 
of us to make a good living in this 
itry. In another answer in the same 


tionnaire, 71 percent admitted that 


roes do not have just as good a chance 
vhite people to get any kind of job. 
: answers should be read against an 
*r survey by NORC which found that 
roes consider economic discrimination 
most important grievance they have 
st white Americans. 

the one hand, we see in such cross- 
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True, these polls show how much educa- 
tion is needed. But can the American 
people afford to wait until the least secure, 
least educated, and most prejudiced among 
us are transformed? Economic discrimina- 
tion is damaging alike to those against 
whom it is aimed and to those who practice 
it. Only legislation can crystallize our prin- 
ciples in standards for all of us and can 
provide the machinery to effectuate them. 
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TAXES AND EMPLOYMENT 


(Continued from page 62) 


inflation periods, and will leave the neces- 
sary deficits in periods of recession. To 
illustrate, when the national income fell to 
approximately half its former level in the 
depression of the Thirties, the personal in- 
come tax, in spite of an intervening increase 
in rates, dropped to one third. If, in addi- 
tion, the tax rates could be raised or low- 
ered as business conditions demand, the 
tax system might become a really useful in- 
strument of control—even though it cannot 
be expected to do the job alone. 

The most encouraging factor in tax plans 
so far offered is that most of the planners 
recognize the close relationship of the tax 
system to the problem of full employment. 
Apparently they are all aware that however 
desirable a balanced budget may be, there 
is no hope of attaining it unless the whole 

economy prospers. Tax reduction is no 
magician’s wand—and full employment 
will not be achieved by this method alone. 
Industry must learn that profits can be 
made from low prices and full production 
as well as from high prices and restricted 
output, and that profits from a low price 
policy are apt to be steadier than those from 
a high price policy. Tax policy can supple- 

ment price policy in achieving full employ- 
ment, but it cannot replace it. 

In short, while taxation may affect em- 

ployment, the complete solution ~OLmtne 
“problem of full employment will not be 
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Master of Social Science. 
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The Accelerated Course provides two years of aca- 
demic credits, covering two sessions of theory, nine 
months of field practice in selected social agencies, and 
the writing of a thesis. 


The demand is urgent for qualified social workers to 
serve in the reconstruction period. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for September, 1944 


The Changing Role of Social Work in an Expanding 
American Economy Eveline M. Burns, Ph.D. 


Intake Interviews with Relatives of Psychotic Patients 
Esther Goodale 


Behavior Problems of Bright and Dull Negro Children 
Genevieve Teague Stradford 


The Adjustment of Handicapped Persons to Employment in 
War Time Clara Sweetland 
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Public Assistance 
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The tenth in our series of Survey Graphic specials will be , 
published soon. This special number—written by Americans 
for Americans—will deal with a new England tempered by five 

war years; with the British system from London to Montreal, 
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- wartime collaboration from joint boards at Washington to the 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
FELLOWSHIPS 1945-1946 
Commonwealth Fund: For advanced training 

in psychiatric social work. 


Group Work: A limited number of fellowships 
for men and women living outside the metro- 
politan area who are interested in group work. 


Recent College Graduates: A limited number of 
fellowships for men and women living outside 
the metropolitan area who have graduated since 


1942. 


Tuition Fellowships: A limited number of fel- 
lowships providing tuition for three quarters. 
Preference will be given to applicants living 
outside the metropolitan area. 


Willard Straight: For a foreign student who 
has a background of social work experience in 


his own country and expects to return there. 


Final date for filing all applications is 
February 15, 1945. 


For details and application blanks apply to the School. 


122 BAST 22nd STREET 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN, HISTORY 


By MORRIS ZUCKER 


Whose Historical Field Theory, If 


Valid, Must Revolutionize Thought 
In History As Did COPERNICUS In 
Astronomy, DARWIN in Biology, 
And EINSTEIN In Physics! 


Nobly conceived and executed, in this work 
history emerges from the status of an art to 
assume the rank of a science. The effective 
social forces of a period and the laws of his- 
torical motion are presented in definitive 
form. The Philosophy of American History 
consists of two separate and complete vol- 
umes: the Historical Field Theory and the 
Periods In American History—the theory and 
its application. It is a penetrating, vital, 
factual work. The style, while analytical, is 
warmly human. Many of its incisive sen- 
tences will become the current phrases of 
the next generation. Because prediction. based 
on established laws is the essence of science, 
you will discover an almost irrefutable 
answer to the most pressing questions of 
these times. 

What will be our economic, social and 
political development? What their world re- 
percussions? Is a third World War inevitable? 
The entire philosophy of history is crystal- 
lized in the final chapter: “The Next Twenty 
Years in American Hjstory.” — 

The digest on the left tries to give you 
some cue to the contents of these two master- 
ful volumes. It can be but an inkling. In- 
spect these works at your bookstore. You'll 
realize at once what a grand climax 25 years 
of patient study and reflection has achieved. 
Every scholar, statesman and student of cur- 
rent problems will find the Philosophy of 
American History an indispensable addition 
to his classic library—to read, re-read and. 
refer to again and again. Cloth bound, price 


$4.50 each volume; $8.50 for both. At your 
Bookstore now, or write to 


ARNOLD- HOWARD 
PUBLISHING COMPANY,INC. 
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